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FORGETIFUL OF EVERYTHING, BYEN PRUDENCE ITSELF, THEY BNJOY LOVE'S SWEET CONVERSE. 


SAVED FROM THE SEA. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


A LovaLy morning in July, bright and sunoy, 
‘he waves lapping lamily on the beach at Quarr 
Abbey, a little village in the Isle of Wight. The 
sea ia looking one abimmer of liquid diamonds 
& iS ripples in the soft, fluttering summer 
breeze, languidly to the glistening sandy beach. 

On the opposite coast ie Osborne, its towers 
and gables dashing in the sunny rays; the clock 
tower rearing ite stately head above all others to 
mark the flight of that enemy to mankind, Time, 
with ite brazen hands as if to eay,—- 

‘These hills, cliffs and rocks, depend upoa 
ne. Iam the great arbiter of their destiny, for 
i - the indicator of the beginning and the 
apd, 

Tripping down the steep cliff comes a maiden, 
“sd in a crimson cloak and turban of the same 





silken fabric ; her eyes are gieaming and spark- 
ling ; ber lips are parted with a happy smile, as 
she stands for a brief moment drinking in the 
beautiful scene, 

“ All is quiet, no one ia astir yet,” she saya, 
divesting herself of her buff-coloured slippers, 
and catchiog up her mantle, paddies her rosy 
feet among the sea-weed and slippery sand, 
atoppivg every now and then to examine a shell 
or piece of fantastic sea-ribbon as it lies like 
flowers in ps and patches ; little baby crabs 
ofttimes clinging tenaciously to it for protection, 

Poor little mites!” she murmurs, “ You 
must feel very frightened to be cast here alone, 
away front your mothers and protectors,” step- 
ping cautiously eo as not to injure the fragile 
pink atoms. “ Now of all things you are the 
most miserable, for you will assuredly die in this 
eun before the tide returns to carry you to your 
fiany home, Ab, me! who'd be a fish,” divesting 
herself of her peignoir, and casting it ip a cave 
behind her cleft in the rock, and standing by the 
margin of the glittering waves, her glorious ebony 
hair a rippling mass tumbling from her comb, 
her lovely symmetrical re standing out in 
bold relief in the well- fitting flannel bathing dress 





that reveals glimpses of a snowy, rounded neck, 
and ravishing ankles and tiny feet. 

Tu another second she has dashed into the 
dancing rippliog waters ; her rounded arnis held 
above her head, her delicate ankles glittering in 
the waves, Now she is away like a flash, and 
only her little hend can be discerned ; then she 
throws ber white arms over her head, on one of 
which a massive gold band glitters as she casts 
herself on her back and lies, sa it were, perfectly 
tranquil on the aurface of the blue ocean. 

“J am Queen of the Sea,” she crice, ‘for all 
this is mine now. Who wouldn’t come here 
early when the world is asleep? Why the sun 
is brighcer, the sea a perfect bath of loveliness.” 

“Is she a mermaid or a vaiad |" says Edward 
Harper, a handeome young stalwart fellow, whose 


| velns stand out like whipcord as he comes, towel 


in hand, ready to fling off his outer gear and 
breast the inviting waves, but beld back with a 
feeling of awe as he takes in the tiny elippers that 
lie at the entrance of the cave, and the rich ailk 
mantle that lies ou the white chalk floor, 
evidently the sea beauty’s, ‘‘ Wheat a darling 
little foot! Why it is » veritable Cinderella's, 
and how splendidly she swims! If it were not for 
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these evidences of a feminine character I should 
certainly believe it some spirit to lure me down 
into its fairy caverns.” 

He stands watching hor with an anxious Inten- 
sity, as the graceful figure drifts farther and 
farther from the chore till she appears but a 
apeck on the waters. 

“ Great heavens |.” he wutters, "She soems 
drifting right out to sea. No woman could battle 
with the waves out in mid-ocean. Yes, she is in 

She is cither.seized with cramp or burt 
herself,” 

In another moment he dashed into the blue 
dancing waters and swam outto whete the girl 
wos battling for dear life, with white face and 
lips that are sending up @ silent petition to the 
great Creator to spare her, to give ber sufficient 
strength to reach the shore. 

“ Have courage. Ksep up,” shouted Edward 

Harper in stentorian tones, as he cut through 
the water madly, “I am coming; I will save 
wv u , 
" # At last,” he eaye as he reaches the fast aink- 
ing girl, and catches her round the waist with au 
frou grasp. “ Whab has befallen you? Are you 
hort §” ’ 

"My foot is sprained, Ob, the pain,” she 
gasps, eleking Ler little head on hie ¢houlder and 
losing her starry eyes with a sigit of relief, while 
the long lashes quivered with the weight of pain- 
wrought tears that made her reseuer cleave 
throngh the waters with almost superhuman 
strength, clogged though he wes by her cliaging 


" Thask Heaven, we are on terrajfrma at last,” 
he says, fervently, 28 he runaup the beach with 
his lovely burden, who is in « half-coneciona state, 
her hair havging like e soble mantle. over his | 
aris, ° 

He spreads his uleter ina corner pf the vave | 
and tenderly lays the girl down and covers her 
with her silk wrap, then exanites the Injured 
foot critically, as one would who understands 
surgery. r 

* A bad sprain and a nasty. wound,” he aye, 
as he tears a handkerchief to atgips end binde ic 

up skilfully, aod then climbs thea steep cliff to | 
find a shallow little well! of spring water that he 
is coguisans of. 

" Doyou think you could stand with my help /” 
he asks, aoxlouely, when the refresuing draught 
procured in some oyster shelie had brought 
the flush back to her face, the light into her 
tyes. * 

“Pil try,” she says, simply, looking up into 
her deliveret’s tender face like a trustful child, 
sid putting out her little white hand for his afd. 

There was that sbont young Doctor Harper 
that all women aud chiidren loved ; he was so 

ill of sympathy and frankness, with boyich blue 
eyes that were iaden with mischievous gaiety at 
times, but tender and meltiog when face to face 
with pain and suffering 

** There, that is beautiful!” he says, choerily. 
*] declare you are ae brave as @ warrior,’’ hold 
ng the willowy figure up firmly. ‘‘ Now I can 
sarry you up the cliff if you will trust me; thea 
I will get a conveyance and you will reach home 
safe and sounds ap little rest, and all will be 
well.” 

‘* How can I ever thank you }” she anya, tear 
fully, as he belps her to gather the rich masses of 
hair into a knot and places the coqueitish little 
ap on her pretty head. 

“* By obeying me,” he ssys, emiling softly into 
the mignou face. “‘ You must know that Iam a 
medical man, therefore in that capacity claim 
most implicit obedience,” 

“Then you are the new doctor,” she eays, | 
shyly, “* thet mamma was mentioning yesterday, | 
who has taken the practice of poor old Mr. 
Parker.” 

“That is so,” he -veturne; “and I am the 
most happy of cli th placing one slipper in his 








pocket methodically, the other down hefore ihe 
rosy little foot that'yee not hurt. 

“How did you first see me!” she asked, 
biushing like a carnation, as she thought of her 
littie swimuuing exploit. i 

“IT came to take a dip and was aturacted to | 
this cave by your shoes and cloak, then to your- | 
reli, and was about to wander farther away when 








| mother, thestately Lady Cresaford, of Créssford 


| on your kindness, except a desire to serve you 


L eaw something had happened; the reat you 
know.” 

“Yea!” shesays, “ that you came and eaved 
my life, for I know | must have eunk from pain 
and faintness in another moment. How strong 
you must be, and how brave |” 

Such an expression of delight entered his face 
at her words of praise that fell upon his ear like 
the sweetest music, making her appear but a 
feather. weight in his strovg arma, as he wended 
hia way up the cliffs, bis heart. pulestiug with 
exquisite emotion as he fe)t her soft arms around 
him, her fragrant breath on his cheek ; her rare 
beauty had entirely bewitched him, and for the 
first time-in his life he knew he wae in love with 
his dark eyed patient, and & mad impulse seems 
to poxsess him to keep striding on with his 
precious maid-of-the-sea, holding her cloze to his 
heart for ever apd ever, never to give her up. 
She sesame to him a sweet prize bestowed by the 
blue dancing waters, cast as ft were into his 
arms; all the passionate yearning of a man 
whose heart had never been touched went out 
to this lovely girl that lay perfectly still and 
trustful, like a glorious damask roze on his 
breash, 

She lay perfectly quiet in a eweetlanguor, little 
dreaming of the thoughts her loveliness was in- 
spiring in the breast of her handsome companion 
and the temptation it was to him te forbear 
snatching « kiss from her ripe lips. She was not 
aware of her dapgereus beauty ; or she would 
never heve Jain co psstlvely in hia arme, 

When they reached the downs Edward soon 
procured a vehicle, 2nd in less than half-an- 
hour the sweet invalid was in the arms of her 


Chace. 

“My darling Zoe,” says Sir Cressford, an- 
xiously, “why on earth do you get into euch 
danger? Really, doctor—! beg your pardon, 1 
forget your nams——” 

‘© Harper,” replies Edward. 

“Ab, Harper, of course. I am immensely 
grateful and indebted to you, I aw sure that 
Lady Cressford ia the same, fer my little Zoe is 
our one ewe lamb.) Let me see, you.are quite 
frea in thie place, I believe. Well, coma upon 
us as your :208t earnest friends, anything that 
lies in our power to advance your interests you 
can command from wi,’ says the Baronet, 
heartily. ' 

He litule thoaghtuhow every word he uttered 
was stabbing the brave young heart to the very 
quick. 

“Advance my interests}” Edward thinks, | 
bitierly,. “ Would to Heaven my sea prize had 
beer the ouly child of a peasant instead of this 
rich man’s, who would probably offer m¢ a re- 
ward from hia purse were he not weil-bred ;” 
but he aays, courteously,— 

“J thank you for your kind expressions, but 
T only did my duty, therefore can lay no claim 


in any way that lies in my power, especiaily fn 
my capacity as a medical practitioner ; and as 
Miss Creseford eadly needs @ little attention, if 
you will excuse me, I wil) hasten home and send 
what sbe requires.” 

" A sensible, practical young fellow,” says the 
Baronet when Edward had gone; "nc beating 


clares the trout is getting spoilt ; Will be 
scolded dreadfully when shé catches you.” 

“fT am very sorry to inconvenience Sarah,” 
he saye, smiling, “ but business before pleasure, 
you know, little mother mine,” hastening into 
his surgery and commencing to compound ce; 
tain drugs, much to Mra, Harper’s surprise, 

In another few minutes the boy in buttons, 
the solitary male domestic in tha young doctor’s 
menage, is despatched to the Cusse with some 
medicine, and then Edward races up stairs to 
change his attire, for a more civilised one, before 
joining his mother at breakfast, 

* How fortunate to get a patient at the 
Grange!” says the good lady. “I am quite 
curious to learn now you became inted with 
them. You never mentioned it last night, doar.” 

“Ab! mother, you have the true epirit of 
Mother Eve,” he says, smiling good humouredly, 
‘* Well, as I can see you are dying to know a)! 
about it, I will tell you. Ia the first place, 
never knew the inmates of the Chase until o 
short hour back, and probably never should, 
but Sir Arthur Cresaford’s only child went out 
bathing, and struck her foot against a horrid: 
buoy, that is at high tide unperceivable, and in- 
jured her foot rather badly. I was fortunate 
enough to.be on the spot, and seeing she was in 
distress went out and brought her back to abors 
and to her home. ere, lady inquisitive, I have 
told you ail.” 

“ What a blessing you. were there !"’ returns 
his mother. ‘‘ Poor child, she might have los: 
her life, and their only child, you say. How 
venturesome she muat be to go out unattended, 
Dear me! poor dear child, how dreadful if she. 
had been lost, and thelr only hope, too! Oh} I 
am sure they must feel very grateful to you ; it 
will be the firsb step to your suceess here, for 


they tell me that Mr. Parker never attended: - 


any of the Grange people.” 

A strange cynical expression came into his 
frank face as he thinks gloomily, 

“ Yes, I am to be congratulated upon obtain- 
ing the patronage of the rich baronet, doubtless, 
bud will my heart ever be so light and free as 
iy was twenty-four hours ago, till I held her 
sweet form in my arma, and her dark magic eyes 
atole into my very.soul? If that is to. be counted 
fortunate give me misfortune instead.” 

Somehow the pretty chintz-covered chairs and 
couch looked meagre apd poverty-stricken to 
him this glorious summer smorning, and the 
damask crumb-cloth seems a shabby attempt ic 
hide the ravages of time on the carpet, whereas 
itis only placed there by the carefal Sarah to 


| save the clusters of rosebuds from the irreverent 


feot of vhe outer world, 

* What on earth people want~ to cover up- 
brighs carpets and chairs for is a problem to me,” 
he says, testily, as he pushes bis plate away. 
“ Why, everything was bright and elegant at the 
Grange; there was none of this silly stu‘f,” 
pointing to the furniture coverings and obnoxious 
crumb-cloth, 

“That is a mansion, Edward, and this being « 
kind of cottage, to keep itin character we thought 
it would look so cool and fresh in the summer 
with thie chintz and linen about it.” 

"Forgive me, little mother, for being an ill- 
tempered bear. Of course, you must kuow best,’ 





about the bush, full of manly energy. Hemust | 
be encouraged ; but he’s a proud young spark, 
and seems ready to resent any form of patron 
We must be careful how we approach him, At | 
all eventa I won't lose sight of him; he has | 
brought my pet back to me from a watery grave, 
and a Creseford never forgets a service, and euch 
& one as this deserves all our graiicudce.” 

Edward Harper soon reached the Willows, s 
white cottage standing in an old-fashioned, sweet 
swelling garden, al) tangles avd patches of sweet 
briar, wild roses, lavender, everlasting and »weeb 
peas, that ran and climbed the porch, even rear- 
ing their simple old heads coquettishly between 
the gloire de Dijon roses and starry jessamine 
that covered the house, 

A gentle soft-voiced elderly lady comes and 
gives her son a tender kies,-this giant whom she 
bas to tiptoe to reach, and eaya,— 





“Why, Edward, you ares truant! Breakfast 
is waiting for you §¥enrBg-long, and. Sarah de- 





he returns, apologetically, feeling thorough!) 


, vexed with himself for bis churlishness to to 


gentlest and most amiable woman in the world. 

When Edward had gone on his rounds, which 
were not very wide in circuit, the good lady sets 
to wondering what kind of a girl this is whom 
her son rescued. 

**T should like to see her,” she murmurs. 
“Tl just go and ask Sarah ; she knowe most 
everything.” 

“Ts Miss Cressford pratty?’” saya the little 
lady. “ Haveyou seen her, Serah ?” 

"What! Miss Creseford of Cressford Chase, 
ma’am,” eays Sarab, putting down her rolling 
pin and preparing herself for # little piece of 

p. “Why, led me see, it wee the cay 
before yesterday that I saw her ride pass oP 
boreeback, and if ever you saw & picture—why 
she's one—she is the beauty of the island, 8° 
they say, and is a great heiress besides.” 

"What a prize she will be for some genile- 
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man who is fortunate enough to win her,” says 
Mre, Harper. 

‘He's already found,” says the garrulous 
Sarah ; “she’s engaged to some fine lord up in 
London, so they say.” 

“Dear, dear | what a sad thing {t will be for 
her parents when she leaves them, Sarah. That 
is what eeems to meso cruel, to have to part 
with your children just as they are at an age to 
become doubly dear by their companionship. If 
: I had lost my darling I should have nothing 
tefp ia the world worth living for.” 

“Tet us hope then that the master won't 
take a wife,” says the matter-of-fact old ser- 
vant. 

“jo would make no difference if he did, 
Sarah,” replies her mistress; “my boy has 
promised never.to bring a .wife Into his home 
who would feel I waa an incumbrance, so that is 
eettled.” 

“Tam mighty glad to hear it,” says the faith- 
ful creature, “for it would break my heart to 
see the young master aud you separated after all 
these many years that I have been with you 
beth. But there, I don’s think there is much 
hance of Master Edward falling in love; he 
doesn’b seem to care a pin for the ladies, and 
there isn’t many here for him to choose from, 
goodness knows!” 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘Cag Baronet has come to look forward to the 
visits of Rdward Harper, and though Zoe is now 
able to trip about her old self again her preserver 
isa daily guess His whole heart is rendered 
over to the sweet girl, and while they are daily 
growing more intimate Sir Arthur and Lady 
Creesford look at it ina very phileophical manner, 
aod say,— 

‘Well, we cannot be churlish to the preserver 
of owt child, It is not likely that he would ever 
Jream of aspiring to her band ; besides, she loves 
Lord Nugent, and they are affianced, so there fs 
no need to fear, and it evidently gives him a little 
pleasure to be in our darling’s society, and he has 
a0 womankind except his mother.” 

So they were left to roam at their will, and the 
“— young doctor fell every day more hopelessly 
mm love, 

One dsy they were sauntering as weual through 
the park, where the trees were waving their 
shadowy tresses, and the purpled heather and 
ripened sheaves intermingled with the golden 
glory of flowers and fast-crimsoning leaves, 

They were perfectly ejlent; nothing but the 
caw, caw of the rooke and the delicious melody 
from myriads of feathery songsters disturbed the 
uweet peaceful quiet, 

_ “What do you think of this park,” says Ze, 
_Lreaking the silence ; “is it not delight- 
fulf Do you know I feel that I could live and 
die here, to leave it gives me pain. Come, sit 
here, and we cau catch a beautiful view of the 
sea, and the very spot where I was nearly 
drowned, Ah! that was a black letter-day, 
wasn't it,” looking up into his paesion-laden face 
‘0 bewildering fashion that sent his veins ting- 
ling, his heart to beat snd pulsate twadiy, 
“Come, sit down, alr,” she says, imperiously ; 

‘and look et the spot where we first became 
acquainted, Tehall not always be here, and I 
vs to carry the memory of your bravery with 

e. ' 


_ “You are surely not going to leave the 
‘sland #” he says, brokenly. 

“I may, you know, some day, Will you be 
sorry?” she replies, simply, not imagining the 
pain she was inflicting. 

‘Sorry 1” he gasps, taken off his guard; “ can 
you ask me euch a question? Why, to lose you 
will — me,” this hoarsely, 

_ “Why!” she asks, timidly, “ Surel 

vave heard that I am the affianced wife o Tord 
vont eee knows gens 

, h! Heaven, groans, his head 

in his hands; ‘it is true, then Nas Pesach to 
believe it, I tried to hug the s thought 
that your heart was free, Yaeeak t toe “too poor 

ever to win you. Oh! my darling!” 

file grief wrung her to the innermost depths 








of her soul, and a light flashed across her for the 
first time in her life that this man was dearer to 
her than the one she had plighted her maiden 
troth to; and, placing a band tenderly on his 
shoulder, she says, tremulously, while tears bedew 
her eyes that will force themselves in sympathy 
with Edward, whom she knows only too truly 
she loves,— ; 

“Don’t ‘be angry with me. I never thought 
you cared for me in any way but as a aister ; and, 
oh! I fear I am to blame, for I have been ao 
foolish and wicked to you and myself; for I 
know, when it ia too late, that you are very dear 
to me, and yet it must all end,” bursting into 
paseion of tears. 

In another moment her glossy little head was 
canght in his arms and laid on his breast, as it 
did the morning she lay half unconscious, and 
ber hands were imprisoned in his, as he looked 
into her witching face, and drank in draughta of 
love and nectar, which unloosened his hitherto 
fettered tongue, and said,-— 

“ Why should it, my precious sea gift} You 
are mine by all that is just and right in Heaven 
and on earth. You love me, and I swear that 
death would be preferable to living without you. 
Nay, sweet Zoe, do not chide me, You have 
told your love for me ; 1 see it iu those dear eyes 
that dare not tell a falsehood. You must not 
take those little hands away ; no, they are mine, 
and are clinging. Yes, it’s no use, niy darling, to 
try to form words which every sense that berts in 
your nature only denies, and tells me the eweet 
welcomes truth that your heart is mine—yes, 
mine,” smothering the rosebud face in « flood of 
overwhelming, passionate kissce. 

“Oh, release me, dear Edward!” she pleads, 
with roseate blushes on her face, “Iwill tell 
you truly, I do love you. Yes, I know it teo 
well. Would that you had taken me out of 
yonder sea dead, because Iam acting the part of 
& traitor to poor Ernest, and he loves me so 
truly. Oh! was ever girl eo miserable as I!” 

*' He shall never call you wife,” said Edward, 
firmly, “You aré mine--mine for over! ah, 
and even in death I would claim you, To see 
you in another man’s arms would torture me to 
do something dreadful. Oh, Heaven! I pray 
such horror may never aseail me.” 

She eat on in a dreamy state of delightful ec- 
stacy, not thinking now of the past or future, 
Allshe knew was that Edward loved her madly, 
devotedly, and that he had stirred her nature to 
ita innermost depths, and that ail her heart and 
soul was his. te} 

Bat alas ! such moments of exquisite bliss are 
transient to all us poor mortals, who for one such 
often euffer years of torture, and sometimes te- 
morse is added, 

Presently Edward broke the spell, saying, ten- 
derly,— 

* May I confess all to your father, sweet Zoe? 
Perhape if I tell him our secret candidly he 
might look with favour upon my euit. My only 
fear is that he may taunt me with the disparity 
in our position, and think me guilty of being a 
fortune-hunter. Oh! what would 1 give if our 
lives could be a pe that mry sweet love wae 
a garden rose instead of a glorious exotic?” 

*€ Do not, I beg of you,” she says, earnestly, 
* He would never listen to you, and would take 
me away from here, where you would never sce 
me. Papa je very stern, and even unrelenting, 
when provoked, aud would think me a weak, 
fickle creature, not worthy his love. Better 
never to have saved me if he caste me from his 
heart. We must be strong and brave, dear 
Edward, Try and forget me, banish me from 

r thoughts. There are many whom you could 
love in this wide world, Iam oot worthy any- 
one’s true affection. I am a traltress.” 

** You areall that fs aweet and good,” be says, 
gently. ‘You have only followed the instincts 
of your guilelese heart, that is fair and pure as 
snow. You gave Lord Nugeut a promise believing 
at the time he had won your love, but in your 
simplicity you were not even aware what real love 
was till we met; surely a promise made under 
such circumstances should not be considered 
binding | Will he nob absolve you if you tell him 


“Oh, no! I dare not,” she says, brokenly, 





with a little pitiful sob. “ Indeed, he would never 
release me ; besides, he thinks me so true. Oh, 
dear! Iam miserable, How will itall end? 
I wouldn’s care, but he is so loyal ond faithful.” 

“My poor darling!” was all he could aay. 
“ Who knows, perhaps some way will be shown 
to us out of the difficulty if we are only true to 
each other; remember, that to marry & man 
whom you do not love would be the greatest 
wrong that you could inflict, Nothing can com- 
pensate a loveless union, never forge) shat.” 

“ Tt’s all dark and drear,” she sighs despond- 
ingly. “I see no hope; would to Heaven we 
had never met!” 

Tt was a wistful face that locked iato Lis aa he 
gathers her to his heart and endeavoura to 
soothe the pain he sees in her pretty eyes that 
are wont to be gaucy, and even defiant in her: 
many moods, but now are chastened by sorrow, 
to think how cruelly she would have to stab 
hearte that love her so truly, and pub their 
whole faith and crust in her. 

The glistening tears are all kissed away at last, 
and something like peace enters her heart, ag she 
thinks,— 

“ Who knows, perhaps Ernest won’t return to 
England yet, and time may, as Edward says, 
work wonders |” 

Poor child! She was commencing te live In 
fool’s paradise, not daring to look forward to 
to-morrow, but, as the butterfly, who lives from 
hour to hour, beedless of the dangers surround- 
ing its brief existence, goes bliudly onward till 
its poor wings get taught by some heedless 
child, or cruel cat, and its bright, free life is 
sacrificed, 

‘Zoe, dear, come here, I wish to speak to 
you,” says Lady Croesford, about a week after 
Harper's declaration in the park. 

Yes, mamma,” returns Zoe, feeling a pre- 
sentiment ihat something unpleasant is coming. 

"Your papa is very uneasy, my child, about 
the attention Mr. Harper pays you of late, and 
has bade me tell you to be lese in his soviety. 
It may mesn nothing to you, dearest ; but who 
knows? Perhaps it may ultimately lead to un- 
happiuess for him, whom we respect and esteem 
too well to permit you in your thoughtlessness to 
cauee him pain or suffering; that would, indeod, 
be 4 poor return for saving your life ; what may 
be amueeient to you may be future misery and 
despair to him. You are beautiful ; aud I, your 
mother, know you are too sensible to place any 
stress on your loveliness ; but, my dearest child, 
do aot, I beg of you, forget that you may wreck 
his life,” 

"Oh, mamma, dear, I am ao miserable,” she 
falters. ‘‘What can I dof Is ib wrong to 
show the man who saves your ils your grati- 
tude?” 

“ My dear, sometimes men misconetrue grati« 
tude where a beautiful girl is concerned, But, 
there, I see I pain you, aud I know it is but 
heed!eeanees | my darling’s nature is too truthful 
and pure to act in any way but right to Ernest, 
but I promised papa to put you on your guard ; 
aud forewarned ie forearmed, you know.” 

What would the poor gir! have given to have 
had the courege to throw herself on her mother’s 
bosom and sobbed out her falsenoss, her love, her 
anguish, 

But she let the golden opportunity allp, for 
she could not bring her heart high enough to 
say, ‘‘ your child, whom you believe is the soul 
of honour, ia carrying ou a clandestine corres- 
pondence with one man while plighted to 
another,” 

The consequence was that her doting ‘mother, 
who believed her Zoe to be almost perfect, dis- 
mized the oubjeet, feeling quite satisfied that 
she had done her duty and put her darling on 
her guard, 

How true {t is that love is bund in so many 
cases, that others see what the worshipping 
parents ignore, for their very affection acte aa a 
kind of hazy gavze or film, a0 {t were, over their 
eyes, becauee their wishes are parents to their 
thoughts, and they hope much, and, in so doing, 
believe all. 

But if Lady Creseford was somewhat in the 
dark, Mre. Harper was wiser, and noticed her 
son’s altered, preoccupied manner, and guessed 
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at the truth with all 2 woman's keen percep- 
ton, 

“tt is the lovely Mise Cressford who takes 
him > the Chase, I feel sure,” thinks his 
mother, “ Poor boy, I must broach to him the 
atate of affuis; perhaps he ix ignorant of her 
engagement, and is ouoying up hie mind that 
he may win her. I must be very cautious, 
though, for he cannot bear ioterference. 1 
thiak 'U hold a consultation with Sarah ; ehe’s 
a good creature, and may be able to suggest 
something.” 

Poor lady, sie wae one of those gentle, con- 
fidiug yielding natures that must have someone 
to consult before she took any etep in life. She 
had looked up and clung se the ivy to the oak 
to her hueband, and when he was taken from her 
she did just the same with her son, never feeling 
ib possible to rely on herself; so she made her 
way to the kitchen, where she was always a 
weloome visitor, for Sarah was never happier 
thau when engaged in a piece of village gossip, 
though, be ib said {a her favonr, she disliked 
ecandal, and refused to listen or circulate it. 
She was one of the good old stamp, true as steel 
to the Interests of her employers, entering into 
their joys and sorrows, identifying hereelf, as it 
were, with them : a true good creature, a gom 
to be valued and mace much of ; but in her way 
she certainly was an autocrat, for if the young 
master kept the dinuer waiting—a heinous 
ofieuce in Sarah’s eyes—-ehe gave him a little 
tongue gratis ; but he was quite used to it, and 
would eit eating away perfectly unmoved, 
letting her have the tatk to herself. 

‘It pleases her,” he would aay, “and doesa’t 
burt me, and | was in the wrong, #0 the least I 
can do fs to bear it quietly ;" a0 she aoon forgot 
her little worries and became her good-natured 
self again, and would fuss about him like an old 
hea with her first brood of chickens, til! she won 
the old merry smile from hie handsome face, and 
then she was happy. 

“Sit down, ma'am,” says Sarah, dusting a 
spotless chair vigorously with her spron, ae if it 
were possible to find a speck of dust ia this won- 
derful bright kitchen, where everything was o2 
spic-and-span as a new pin. 

“Do you know.” says the good lady, seating 
herself, “I am quits troubled about your master, 
T feel sure he is in love at last.” 

“ Never 1” exclaims the now interested Sarah ; 
“for goodness sake, who can it be with? Surely 
not with the miller’s daughter, she's the only 
pretty lass in the place, as I can see,” 

“The miller’s daughter! No; it’a with Miss 
Creseford, Sarah.” 

“What! In love with a lady who is eng: 
to be married ; that’s not possible ; why, it’s 
comm. a talk, and everyone is counting on the 
high j‘aks that will take place soon ab the 
weddlug.” 

“My boy ie in love with Miss Creseford, Sarah. 
Why I heard him the other evening as he lay 
dosing om the couch call out her name so ten- 
derly that it brought the tears to my eyes, 
Mark my words, he doesn’t say, ‘my darling 
Ze, don’t leave ma or I shall dic,’ in his sleep 
for nothing,” 

“Goodness gracious,”’ exclaims the amazed 
dams, ‘‘ what a dreadful thing for him to fall 
in love with a lady be can’t marry. Why I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible, 


time, shutting your eyes to the emiles of some of 
the prettiest girle, as I know you have many a 
day? <Ah, me! the human heart ie a funny 
thing ; it plays queer tricks with the lads and 
laeses,”” 

Edward now began to get low-spirited and 
irritable, leaving his meale frequently untasted ; 
at times he was almost hilarious, then would 
cote fits of depression, when be would sit silent 
and moody, ae if life was a Uurdea vo him. 

Mrs. Harper noted this sad change in ber once 
light, merry-hearted eon, and grieved over him 
in eecret. She also voticed he was not such a 
frequent visitor at the Chase. 

** He has evidently made up his mind to wean 
himself from Misa Cressford’s society,” she 


thinks, ‘‘and is suffering. How I wish he would 


Poor, dear | fore I must fear and hope for the best.” 


master; ie io for this you have waited all this | 





confide in me, dear boy. My sympathy would 
comfort him, if nothing else.” 

He was eeated in his own particular easy chair, 
paper in hand, but she knew he wes not reading. 
At last she ventures to observe, 

“I hope, dear Edward, you are not over- 
fatiguing yourself walking much. Why don’t you 
have your horse? I'm sure it would be better 
than over exerting yourself as you are now.” 

“ Walking wil! never hurt me, dear mother,” 
be replied, laying down his newspaper and look- 
ing at the gentle, anxious face that is so clouded 
with care for him. “! am all right, but you are 
not, J must prescribe a tonic. You are worry- 
ing about something ; come, what is it? Hore 
am I visiting here, there, and everywhere, look. 
ing ab tongues, feeling pulses out of nuraber, Zor 
strangers, like a'l my brotherhood, and neglecb- 
ing my loved ones at home, I muat fusist that 
you tell we what aile you,” 

“Nothing particular,” ehe falters, meekly, 
now quite frightened that he will wrest her true 
anxiety from her, and be angry. “i am not ill, 
dear, only a little anxious about everything.” 

“ And that every means me!” he says, 
softly. ‘“‘ You dear littl mother! I know I 
am the cauge, so don’t deny it; but you musi 
not iret or worry any farther, for "—and here 
he sighs audibly-—“ I have evough to bear with- 
out baving you ill on my hands just now, Heaven 
knows 1” 

That sigh pierced her loving heart, and she 
clasps the fair, curly head to her bosom and sobs 
out,—- 

“My darling boy, I am so wretched because 
you are ; you cannot deceive your mother. I see 
grief and despair written om your brow plainly, 
and [heve guessed your secret. Yes, dear, I 
couldn’t heip it, but it care to me as if by ia- 
> rapes you love the beautiful heiress, and 
she cannot be yours; don’d be angry with me 
for fading it out.” 

“ Angry,” he says, tenderly; “to you, my 
true, dear mother I would be au ingrate to feel 
anything but gratitude and love to you. No, I 
will tell you, dear, since you have divined my 
secret, that 1 love Ze Cressford with all my 
heart and soul; so much eo, thatif I lose her 
all will be a hideous blank there.” 

“ Cannot something be done? Shall I go to 
Sir Arthur!” pleade the tearful, gentle crea- 
ture, “Shall! Tell me—advise me. Heaven 
knows, to secure your happioess, { would sacrifice 
anything, even my pride.” 

‘No, mother mine, that would de no good,” 
water tin shod procate your 

‘Perhaps, then, she doesn’t reci; te 
affection! she adds. 

A bright, proud sraile came into his face as 
he says, triumphantly, 

“She does, Yea, mother mine, my Sea Queen 
loves me as dearly as man could ever wish,” 

“Thank Heaven for that,” she says, fer- 
veutly ; “one difficulty is out of the way. But 
how could any girl look upon my noble boy with- 
out loving him }” she thinks, proudly. “He is 
so handsome; a veritable king among his fel- 
lowe, Oan you not suggest something i” she 
adds, aloud. 

“No,” he replies, brokenly; “nothing, at 
least, at present; I have given my word of 
honour not to broach the subject with Sir 
Arthur till my darling gives me leave ; there- 


“ But how fe it all to ead?” she falters, 

“ Heaven only knows,” he returns; “ for I 
don’t; but here is Ze, I declare,” starting up 
and leaviug the room hurriedly, 

Smoothing the soft braids in which a few 
silver threads have intruded lately sho goes to 
meet her beautiful guest. 

“I hope I aw not too early « visitor, Mrs. 
Harper,” says a musical voice, as Zoe takes the 
soft, white hand that is held out to welcome 
he’, io her little tau-gloved ones, and presses it 
warmly, “See, I have brought you a few grapes ; 
they are my especial growing. What do you 
thiak of me as a cultivator,eh?” opeving the 
lid of a baeket, and displaying s few immense 
bunches of purple grapea, lying snugly between 
their fresh, green leaves, “I mean to go in for 
® prize, do you know, for Coleman, our head- 








gardener, declares I have beaten him into fits ; 
you must know that is his term, not mine,” lay- 
ing the basket down onthe table, and taking « 
sweeping glance around the room to see if there 


is any trace of her Edward about. ~ 
“| think they are simply superb, dear Mise 
Creesford,’ replies Mre arper, looking 


admiringly at the lovely, witching face thet 
has stolen her boy’s heart, and admiring his 
taste more and more; “and feel sure yon 
would get @ prize if you were to send some up 
By shows, But sit down, you must be 
t ‘te . 

‘Ob, no, I am nob, dear Mre, 3 but 
I will sit down, nevert {a-—-le doctor 
at home!” trying to appear very unconcerned. 
"TI thought he did not commence his rounds 
till eleven o'clock, and 1 should be so glad if he 
would give a message to poor old Dorothy 
Plunkett if he ia going her way, snd aleo give 
her this,” taking out a little packet from her 
pocket, 

“You will be able to give your message to 
himself,” says Mre, Harper ; “for here he is, my 
dear,” as ward eniere the room, all traces of 
emotion obliterated. 

The good lady very discreetly leaves the room 
to attend te so roust lar that she 
bas just fortunately thought of, and the lovers 
are alone. 

“My darling!” he eays, catching her slight 
form, and pressing the ruby lips with a lover's 
privilege ; “do know of your visit to 
ust” 


“No, Edward, and I must not let mamma 
know. Oh! that ix the pity of it all; some- 
times I make up my mind to confess all, ther 
= seizes en ep craven heart, and the 

Iden o gone.” 

Or rbey oa fs! exchanged sweet confi- 
dences, as lovera have done fiom the time of 
Adam and our matchless mother Eve, till es 
warning cough brought them back from Elysium 
to this matter-of-fact’ world of ours, ie 
called Earth, while they, for a brief while, were 
enjoying a glimpse of Heaven, spell of sweet 
unalloyed, innocent joy,— 
“ Two sonle with bat a single 
Two hearts that beat as one,” * 


CHAPTER IIL 


Avutomye has come with its mellow tints, 
russet woods, golden fern, and bracken, where 
lost sunbeams play hide-and-seek among the 
veining branches, all thet summer 
fs fading away, that the end is n 

The pear trees in Mrs. Harper's garden are 
dashed with amber, the fruit crinwson 
and gold between, making many a little mouth 
water ae the owner passes by to the village 
school. 

The sea even puts on her saucy moods and 
robes herself in sheeny green, and dashes white, 
foamy billows and leaps and roars against the 
cliffs as if to remind them that she can frown as 
well as smile. 

Zoe is sitting in her chamber, looking out 
listlesaly, in anything but an enviable frame of 
mind, qt - J gloomy as the om 
prospect, which is sullen and grey, not # ves 
of sun, the trees and shrubs droop their dripping, 
soddened branches as if in sorrow; all Nature 
seems dark and dreary. 

“Flow raiserable it ali looks,” she sighs, 
wearily. “Tt seema as if the very trees were 
unhappy and eympathetic with me. Well 
well, t must go down and assume a emiling 
face to weloome my future husband, Oh! how 
hard it fe to sppear gay when your whole 
nature is full of perplexity and sadness. 
Heigho! why does love come to us for those 
whom we are bidden not to love t—everything 
seems contrary.” 

Lord Nugent has arrived with happy smiles 
of anticipation at the thought of meeting his 
betrothed, his future bride; he has travelled 
pight and day almost, from distant lands, only 
to save a few hours, eo anxious 
he to fold her to his arms and look inte those 
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wi'chiag eyes which have haunted his dreams 
aud even come between bim and his diplomatic 
business ab times, 

He was what they term head-over-ears in love 
with his dancée, a circumstance that seldom falls 
to the lot of man in his exalted position, Had 
she been the daughter of a plain yeoman he would 
probably have wooed and won ber just the same 
for his wife. 

Lord Nugent was a fine character, though 
rather imperious avd proud to his own sex, yet 
winning and gentle to women; full of chivalry 
and courtesy—-a courtly gentleman of the old 
schocl, who would stop at a stile or gate aad hold 
ip open for @ peasant woman as politely as he 
would for @ lady ; but to men be was different. 
Quick to resent the slightest familiarity or intru- 
siveness ; rather reserved and “ stand-uppish,” as 
the old dames style it any ps sang in A he 
certainly was @ man s ight love 
and honour for his true nobility of rectory 

“You will never know Zoe, my dearest,” he 
says, tenderly, when she greete him, “how I 
have yearned for this moment, and what happinese 
it is to be with you again.” 

“T never thought you would be able to get 
away 80 soon,” she stammers, feeling herself a 
guilty, base hypocrite, 

“ Neither did I, but I set to work with a will, 
aod my secretary did the same, and the result 
was that we got through our work, and here is 
my sweet reward, to look into my Zoe's eyes and 
see my welcome; but I have some news better 
still lett ate tell you. I am nob going over 
again ; I have resigned, Even fame can be pur- 
chased too dearly. IfI should ever be tempted 
to resume my labours it will be when you come 
with me as my own, sweet wife, when I mean to 
eniist you into the service aswell. Only fancy 
the lovely Lady Nugent, the beauty and toast of 
Constantinople, being a diplomatist. I predict 
that you will bave the greatest success, for you will 
win over the hearts of your most determined 
opponenta,” 

“I fear you give me credib for more than I 
could do,” she says, listless!y, trying hard to 
appear pleased at his affectionate badinage. 

Come, my damask rose, you haven't once 
said, ‘Ernest, I am pleased to see you,’ or given 
mé one little kiss,” holding her from him and 
locking with all a lover’s eagerness into her beau- 
tifal face io catch ita sweet, tell-tale blushes, and 
yearning for the kiss which he has travelled 
thousends of miles to obtain. 

“ Bow could she frame her lipe to repeat a 
ialsehood ?” she thinks; but to dash the love- 
light from his eyes would be cruel, so summon- 
ing all her courage, she eays, softly,— 

“T am yery pleased to see you, Ernest, and so 
are we all,” 

“Bot my kiss,” he says, laughing merrily ; 
“how about that viele Riae sos ni 
: “ Take one,” she replies, shyly, holding up her 

ace, 

My little, shy birdie,” ho says; “the time 
will not be far off when you will come to me and 
giveme nov one little kiss but a dozen, Then 
my revenge will be—weil, I won't tell you.” 

Lady Cressford now entered and interrupted 
the té’e-2-téte, eaying,— 

“ Well, you two turtle-doves, have you finished 
your pgs t—because juncheon is nearly 
ready, sad. you taust require some refreshment, 
for you havea hed no breakfast, you bad boy, and 
4e isso thoughtless, Dear child, she would keep 
you chatting on, never thinking how famizhed 
\raveller is who has returned nearly starved.” 


“I feel neither fatigue vor hunger, Lady Cress 


ford, I eseure you, All I feel is thatlam in 
dear old England, and here again among you all ; 
beyond that I care not,” 

“ Whata thing love is,” her Ladysh!p thinks, 
amusedly, ‘Before marriage these men will 
positively live on air, afterwards truffles and 
cooks’ combs won't satisfy their insatiable appe- 
tites. There is no difference; they are all alike,” 

‘Well, my child, you ought to be the happiest 
soc proudest girl in the kingdom,” observes ber 
mother, when Lord Nugent had left the ladies co 
‘wake himself presentable for luncheon ; “ for 
Ernest tells ua that he is not going to leave 
England agaia, uatil, at least, after your marriage, 





and that ie to take place as soon as we can 
arrsoge matters. Come, my darling child, let me 
offer you my fervent wishes and congratulations. 
You will be the happiest bride in the world, for 
Ernest is so rauch in love with you that my only 
fear is he will spoil you.” 

This as she took Zoe in her arms, and kissed the 
a white brow with all a mother’s proud affec- 
tion, 


CHAPTER IV. 


As Lady Cressford releases Zoe she notices for 
the first time how pale she is, and that her 
eyes are encircled with dark rims. She adds, 
apxiously,—— 

“Why, Zoe, dear, you are not well, Why did 
you not tell me?” 

“T am sll right, mamma, I have only a little 
headache. I suppose I miss my morning walk,” 
she replies, evasively, 

‘‘ Ab, to be sure, the rain kep> you a 
prisoner,” remarks her ladyship; “if ib clears 
up Ernest and you can take a canter, dear, and 
that won't fatigue you so much as walking. I 
think you overdo it. I must look more care- 
fully after you ; you are too energetic for your 
strength.” 


“Who is that, Zef I never saw him 


before,” asks Lord Nugent, as they ride past 
the Willows, where Edward is just coming out, 
and on seeing the pair raiees his hat courteously 
to 


That is Dr. Harper,” she returns, trying to 
hide the crimson tide that she feele is rising to 
her tell-tale face, and bowing her head over the 
pommel and patting her mare’s glossy neck, 

“A very fine man!” hesays, “Do you know 
him?” 

“Yes,” she stammers. “ He visits us some- 
times, He—he caved my life one morning ; J 
must have been drowned but for him.” 

“T wish I knew that before,” he says, warmly. 
“T would have stopped and asked him to have 
accepted my hand, and thanked him from the 
bottom of my heart for saving my darling. Why 
if I had lost you I should have broken my heart. 
So he was the brave fellow! Al) I can say is, if 
ever he wants a friend I am the man. Is be 
married ? because you could preseut his wife with 
a suite of jewels—anything, so long ss we show 
our gratitude.” 

“No, he is nob married’; he lives in that house 
bag ark any " 

* Per! struggling, and aot able to take o 
wife, Want of meane,” he thinks, “I must 
look him up, and see what I can do for him,” 

“Ob! it bas come to this at last,” groans 
Harper,. when they had passed. “Can it be 
true? Ishethe man! Per he is a relative. 
What would I not give to know the truth! 
Why did I not go and explain all te the baronei ! 
Surely it would be better than suffering like this} 
He might have had some compassion on us ; and, 
now, if that is it ie too late. Ohi mother, 
dear, if you only knew the bitter, torturing an- 
guish Iam enduring—and I forbade you to go 
and intercede for as, Oh?! this fe madness, tor- 
ture ;" dashing into the house, and casting him- 
self down on a couch, and hiding his head on his 
hands, A very tempest of anguish passes over 
him, when he feels a soft hand on his hot fore- 
head, and then two tears fall on his cheek, wrung 
from the rivulet of his mother’s heart—bitter, 
sweet warm tears that fel] like dew on parched 

and lay like raindrops ; a tribute of her 
oving sympathy, 

“ Heaven send my darling boy corofort,” she 
prays, ‘‘and strength to bear kis trouble; with- 
out Thy aid we are powerless.” 

* Amen,” he murmurs, and then he is alone. 
She had gone as silently ae she had entered, but 
she shed comfort on the storm-beaten soul, and 
he felt renewed atrength and courage, and went 
oad into the air, and commenced his duties 
ag: nh. 

Creseford Chase is en féte, in honour of Lord 
Nugent’s visit, and sportemen are in their glory, 
for the game is pientifal and well: preserved. | 

" Lord says the 


Nugent—-Dr. Harper!” 





baronet, by way of introduction, as the party are 
about to storm the plantation. ‘ 

“T am more thav pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance,” says hia lordship, warmly, “for you 
have rendered me the greatest services one man 
could to another,” holding out his hand, which 
Edward ignored, but in euch a well-bred ioanner 
that his iordship thought he never noticed it at 
the moment, 

"You make too much of a simple act that any 
awimmer could achieve. The water is my 
natural element, I might almcst say,” he replies, 
indifferently, walkin away in the direction of his 
host, 

“Queer fellow!” thinks his lordship, 
'* Evidently a man of few words; but his eyes, 
why, they were perfectly fierce, If i didn’t know 
he was @ stranger to me I should say he was 
wy enemy. To the deuce with him; be wakes 
me quite shiver. But there, a man can’t help 
his looks ; I musn’t forget that I am indebted ta 
him beyond even repayment, I'll break through 
his icy reserve somehow ; it’s hard if I don’t 
succeed,” 

Had his lordship but guessed the truth he 
would not have been so fortunate in bringing down 
his birds that morning ; ping went bis gun, ard 
down fluttered the bird at almost the firat shot 
in pearly every cage. 

" Never eaw such a splendid shot {u my life,” 
remarke an old gentleman admiringly to the 
baronet, “{ shouldn’t care to meet him at 
twelve paces, pot even ip my best days ; he’s a 
orack shot, and no mistake, and I datter myself f 
was considered 4 first-claes one too,” 

“Yes, ho is,” replies Sir Arthur, proudly. 
“ We is my future eon-in-law; he'll make havoc 
among the birde many a day T hope ; but ey 
sera to be as good as Lord Nugent ; he has 
bagged well,” 

“ Sh, the young ones seem to carry all before 
them, Creesford,” sighs the old gentleman, dis- 
mally ; "we old fellows are not in it now.” 

“Whata dietant, reserved follow Dr, Harper 
fa,” observes Lord Nugent, as the Baronet and 
he ace walking home, ‘I wished to thank him 
for hie noble act in saving Zoe's life, and he 
seemed perfectly indignant at my even referring 
to the subject—deucedly proud fellow.” 

“You surprise me!” returns Sir Arthur, “I 
always found hiro » most agreeable, open hearted 
man ; io fact, I like him very much. He's capital 
society, too, Wou will alter your opinfon when 
you know more of him.” 

“TY really cannot excuse you, Harper,” says 
the Baronet. "What will the ladies say ’ 
You are to come and dire with ua, I have 
made up my mind, Besides, Lord Nugent 
wishes to become better acquainted with you, 
and be will probably be your neighbour several 
motithe in the year, when a certain event takes 
place.’ 

“J must etill be cbdurate, Sir Arthur,” repifes 
the doctor, firmly; “ my profeesional duties 
cannoh be put aside, however my inclinations 
may be to make one of your party.” 

“Ob! of course; I see, I forgot for the mo- 
ment that your patients have claims which cannot 
be put aside. At sll events, you will try and 
run in to-morrow, either to luoch or dinner, 
won’t you?” 

“T cannot promise,” he replies, evasively ; ‘« 

[ will say good-day, and thank you for a pleasant 
day’s sport,” 

“Never saw such-a change in wy life,” mu‘ 
tera the Baronet ; “ why he was a very convivial, 
frank fellow a few weeks back, and now he looks 
stern and haughty. What Nugent says is quite 
tight ; there is « decided change in hin, Per- 
haps he’s in difficulties, 1 wish I knew, I'd help 
him over the stile, and rejoice to doit, [ feei f 
can never pay the debt: I owe him for my darling’s 
life, Heaven bless her! How IJ shall miss her ! 
But there, shes wi!] be the happ'est woman in the 
world with Nugent; he’s the finest fellow ia tle 
whole creation.” 

“What would I not give to be there to night,” 
murmurs Dr, Harper as he walks towards the 
Willows listlesely, gun on ehoulder, a stalwars, 
grand-looking man, full of vigour, and yet a 
atately grace pervades ofs every turn and move- 
ment, 
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tow I writhed when he smiled into my face 
and thanked me for eaving my darling’s life—she 
whom I would die to save, I felt for the moment 
I must have dashed his hopes to eternity, and 
told him he was living in a fool’s paradise ; that 
Zoe was mine, my very own, my love by all that 
is true on earth, 

“Oh, how can I give her up? His love can 
never be what mine is, She ig only a beautiful 
git] whom he wishes to marry, and delights to 
look upon, but to me she is miy dream: of all that 
is pure and lovely, my twin soul, I wili not give 
up hope ; mo,” clenching his teeth tightly and 
julckeaing his apeed, ‘' I’)! enter the liste boldly, 
ad pit my strength against his, lord though he 
is. Iam armed more than he, for I have the key 
of her Loart, Who knows? I may win my darling 


yet 


She loves me; there is my sheet anchor, 
“ou.rage and determination shall be my weapons 
of defence now.” 

Many were the tears poor Zoe shed that 
morning as she watched Edward, with yearning 
love and tenderness, pass out of the gates with 
her father and Lord Nugent, 

What wust he think of me?” she says, 
orrowfully ; how mean and false J mush seem 
in his eyes! J know my heart will break soon. 
Oh! mamma, if you only knew how wretched 
your child is, surely you would pity and have 
compassion on me, If this is what he saved me 
for 1 wiah the sea had closed over me, and hidden 
me from the world for ever, I should at least 


have gone before my Crestor free from deceit 
and treachery.”’ 
Strange to eay, neither her mother nor friends 


noted her sad, wistful face that day; or if Lady 
Cressford did, she took no noiice openly. So 
sha rambled xbout the house and grounds dis- 
iritedly, dreading the evening when Ernest 
would return, and she be compelled to amile 
and Heten to his rhapsodies as he sits beside her 
ab dinner, 

‘Perhaps Edward wil! be here,” she thinks, 
taiserably ; “will they place him opposite us? 
Ob} I know I sball scream out or do something 
lreadful if they do. I cam never meet his eyes ; 
they would atab me with reproaches. I must 
sce him and stop him from coming to-night. It 
would torture him to meet mein Ernest's eyes, 
leden aa they are with affection, and his air of 
appropristion towards me which makes me feel 
alinoat to hate him.” 

Wher the mysterious gloaming casts ite grey 
mantle round the carth and sea she stole out of 
the house and ran through the private. part of 
be park into a copse where the overhanging 
dense foliage were becoming bare, and lay in 
crisp brown and yellow heaps, which her fast 
fiying little feet crushed, bringing forth « faint, 
but ewest odour of the dying year 

“ Will he vever come!” she murmurs fret- 
fully, as she paces the lane by the side of the 
Willows which he must paas through to reach 
his home ; “ perhaps mamma will mies me, and 
geb anzione. Ob] that I knew what to do for 
ine beat,” 


waie, ae he cries fondly,— 

“My sweet Zoe, my darling, how I have hun- 
gered sod prayed to see you!” aud Heaven was 
theirs, and all wae forgotten in that moment of 
lcliclous joy. The beating of their hearts was 
ail the sound to be heard ia the peaceful evening 
silliness ; their lips met in ove long, Hogering 
passionate kiss that euspense and misery made 
joubly preciove, and her ebony head sak on his 
breastin ® dreamy state of exquisite bliss and 
ecelacy as she says softly,— 

“Dear Edward, you do uot deapise me, then} 
{ thought you would hate me almost, and that 
would ¢rush all happiness from my life.”’ 

My love is too strong, too deep, ray darling, 
for that, I could not cast you from wy heart, 
even {if I tried.” 

“Then you do still love and trust me?” she 
pleads, with the love-light in her etarry eyes. 

Yes!" he says brokenly, “and shall to the 
end of all time,” 


thought, and he put her from him while the 








fires of love suddenly grew chill, and says 
bitterly,— 

“Do you mean that you are really going to 
perjure your innocent soul by words that will be 
false before Heaven's holy altar?” 

“You are cruel,” she falters, as the tears 
start into her eyes, “I whall wot be Lord 
Nugent's wife, it would be a deadly sin to bm, 
and to me.” 

"You swear that?” he says, earnestly. 

“Yes, Edward, if you will not believe me, I 
will take Heaven to witness my truth.” 

“Gan sou forgive me?” he falters in.a tone 
of abject repentance, as he anatches her to his 
arms again, and holds her as if he feared ste 
would fade from his grasp. “ But how will you 
evade all the persuasion and arguments which 
will be brought to bear upon you {” 

“TI have no idea,” she replies, piteously : 
“I only know I will not be his wife ; I must 
be firm, and tell mamma all some day, I sup- 
pose; that is what I dread, Poor mamma, she 
has been so tender and loving that to grieve 


her makes me wretched, and she bas seb her | 


whole heart upon my marriage; it is so hard to 
wound those you love.” 

They linger on in the gloaming, their hands 
clasped together through the lane, till the lights 
of the Chase warn them that the time is 
waning, and they must part. . 

The night wind rustled the branches, and the 
soft murmur of insects made as lullaby thai 
brought peace to their hearts. 

* Oh, my darling, I cannot bear to say good- 
bye, because I give you up tohim. He may be, 
and no doubt is, a noble fellow; but how can I 
look upon him otherwise than as my enemy! 
Zoe, some day I shall claim you as my wife-— 
perhaps soou, and then hand-in-hand we will 
confront the storm, Love’s beacon lighting us on 
to a haven of happiness and joy.” 

One clinging kiss, in which their soula seemed 
to unite, and he released her, watching her as 
she fled with the fleetness of a roe, hungering 
for one more glimpse of that lovely form, when 
the deepening shadows enveloped it, and shut his 
darlivg out fror bis gaze,” 

“J have won,” be murmurs; “love must ever 
prove victorious. Oh, Thou, who sittest above 
the Heavens, watch over us, pardon our imper- 
fectiona, and grant that we may yet worship 
Thee in the love of our hearts.” 

With bent head he sought his home, for some 
mysterious voice seemed to whisper in his ear— 
“not yet will be the victory ; man ia born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” 





CHAPTER IY. 


“My dear Zoe, I do wish you would show a 
little girlish Interest in your approaching mar- 
riage,” says Lady Cressford, fretfully. “Here am 
I, harassed to death with one thing and 


| another, while you sit calmly down, as if the 
Suddenly ehe found hereelf clasped in Ed ward’s | 


whole affair was perfectiy indifferent to you.” 
* What would you wish me to do, mamma {” 


| she saye, laoguidly, 


“How can I tell you, dear child, if your 
nature is eo cold and unimpaesioned? Why! it 
quite grieves me to see you so changed and 
listless, What om earth has come over you? 
Poor Ernest feels it, I am sure, You are like a 
cold piece of marble, fastead of a dear, bright 
Zoe of afew short weeks back, very much 
fear that accident did you no good; you have 
never been the came since.” 

Lady Cressford was not aware how true her 
words were, to a certain extent, when she said 
Zoe bad never been the same girlin nature from 
that meroorable morning when Edward rescued 





her; bet it was not owing to the cause her 
mother attributed it to, or the good lady would 
| have, indeed, been bitterly awakened and 
grieved. y 

“ Perhaps you are right,” Zoe says, meekly ; 
do nob be cross, for, indeed, you would aot if 


“ But it [ become Lord Nugent's wife?” she | you knew all.” 


ays, wich a ring of her old archneas, 


“JT thought as much,” returns her ladyship, 


lerce pang smote him at the maddening | anxiously ; “it is your head that fs suffering. I 





must send for Dr. Harper, and talk to hin 
seriously. I cannot understand why he never 
comes now.” 

“Té is nob a doctor, mamma, that I want,” re- 
plies the girl, wistfully; “you misunderetan 
me alvogether, Iv is that T am not happy.” 

“ Really, dearest, I cannob listen to such ailly 
nonsense.” I suppose it’s a little lover’s querrel, 
and that you are to blame I am pretty near 
certain, All I can say is, make it up; you: 
future husband is too good a man to be played 
and trified with.” . 

“Oh! how fate seems against me!” sighs 
poor Zoe, os her mother leaves the room, lookiug 
anything but pleased at her child’s strange 
conduct, which she puts down to a fractious, 
ungrateful spirit. “If she would only be 
patient, and listen to me. Why cannot [ 
aummon the courage to tell her.that ‘this mar- 
riage can never take place? All seeme against 
me, What canI dof I only know I dare not 
marry Ertiest,” 

Lord Nugent became hateful to her, not that 
he was less noble, or showed her any want of 
affection or attention, but her heart had changed 
towards him, for true love made it clear to her 
that in marrying him she would be eactificing the 
happiness of lier life. 

She sat on in the handsome drawing-room, 
looking oh | so sadly and wistfully into the fire, as 
if she could draw therefrom some avigury of ber 
future. 

A step, and she taises ber head to find that 
Lord Nugent is at her side, his hand resting 
lightly on her shoulder, his eyes devouring her 
face with love’s huuger. 

“Zoe, I've come to ask you & very great 
favour, I want my damask rose to very 
kind to her big bear of an Ernest. “Dare I plead, 
for love's sake, that our marriage should take 
place in a month? I long to take you abroad to 
sunny Italy, where blue skies and flowers would 
bring back the rosea to your cheek.” ss 

* Indeed, my lord, I cannot answer you now. 

He starts in pained surprise, for never until 
now had she addressed him so formally. 

“What have | done, Zoe, that you treat me 
so coldly and call me my lord, as if you aud I 
were strangers? Have you forgotten that we 
are affianced'!—that you told mé with your 
own dear lips I had gained your love? Come, 
amile at me. Tell me that I am_ aitill = 
Ernest, or I shall think that someone has beer 
instilling poisou into your mind, Canaob you 
see that every puke of my beart throbs for 
yout Oh, that I couid reveal all my love! 
have given up distinction, fame, all for your dear 
sake, ” 


“Sometimes we find that weerr, Ts {b not 
possible that we should have made a mistake ! 
—~that our love is not deep and true enough to 
mingle our lives together?” He stares at ber, 
thinking that the voice and words were those 
of some other woman, for to him the change 
in her manner and sentimenta was altogether 
inexplicable, nor could he find a key to the 
problem that bad been exercising his mind for 
days past, ; 

yf apa affianced haaband I have every righ} 
to ask you for an explanation,” he says, with 
a tinge of bitterness in his voice that stung her 
to the very quick, for too well knew that 
she alone was reaponsible for change that 
had come over their vod “The papers aoe 

en. of our approaching m om 
ene and mother bave referred to it only this 
morning. Surely you would not make me & butt 
for society to aim at ; to be the jest of the cluba, 
to be pitied and ridiculed! 1 who have made 
heavy eacrifices for your sake?” : 

She saw only Edward’s pleading eyes, im- 
paseioned face, when she says, tremu ously, — 
“T only know that I am not the Zoe you knew 
a few short mouths back. Love has to make 
sacrifices sometimes. You are noble and kind. 
Release me from my engagement, and the friena 
ship of my life will be yours. ” 

She marvelled greatly at her courage in speak- 
ing thus plainly, but love it was that was urging 
her to plead for her releaee. 

For some moments he stands silently con- 
templating her, thinking if in his absence she 
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had given her heart to another, and not being 
‘ble to bear the torture of suspense, he saye, 
he arsely,—— 

a“ Tell me, Zoe, do you love another }” 

Rising, she confronts him with flashing eyes, 
nd says. . 

F “My lord, 1 am no slave to be questioned, 
When you know how to treat me I shall eve 
you again; for the present. I must sey good- 
day.” : 

She sweeps past him in anger ; in that he had 
dered to probe her heart,and bo wrest from her 
the sweet secret that neatied there like a timid 
bird, forgetting that he had a right to put the 
question and she to answer it without evasion, 
aad id very truth. 

Blind, unreasoning love for the man who had 
stirred her young heart to its innermost depths 
had made ber unjust to one who had every claim 
upon her confidence, 

Poor darling |” he murmars, not yet grasp- 
ing even a shadow of the truth; “I fear her 
mother is right, and that her recent accident 
hae affected her brafu. I will see Dr. Harper, 
and gather from bim whether my conjecture is 
correct,” 

While Lord Nugent. fs making his way to the 
Willows Zoe lies cn: her bed, her face covered 
with her hands, and tears coursing each other 
down her face, thorough!y sad aud wretched, for 
she had thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, 
aud could.notf hope that his lordship would 
abstain from seeking an early explanation, when 
tbe truth would bave to be told, and she be 
brought face to face with the just anger of her 
parents, \ 

But, come what might, she is firmly resolved 
to be true to Edward Harper and to be his wife, 
even ab the sacrifice of the love of both her 
father and mother. 

“Ah, there fa Harper himeelf,” says Lord 
Nugent, on catching sight of the doctor. “I 
am in luck. If he confirms my surmise shall 
telegraph for the best medical skill and advice 
that money can secure.” 

“What brings him here!” mutters Harper, a 
fiercs poowl cs into his handsome face, for 
the sight of his rival ia hatefal to him, because 
he came between Zoe and himself. 

Turning to his mother, he says,—- 

” z oa not at home to-day to anybody, 
mind.” 

Presently the servant enters with his lord- 
ship’s card, when Mrs, Harper says,— 

Show his lordship in; I will be with him 
preseutly.” 

" Mother, why do you consent to receive him 
here?” her son aske, almosh angrily, jealousy 
fe ting the better of even the veneration he felv 
or her, 

‘‘Why not, Edward! He may be ix want of 
your professional advice,”’ 

Then noting the darkling fiush that over- 
spread his brow, and mounts to his temples, she 
a 





" Boy, do not let passion get the better of your 
reason ; remember what isa due to him as the 
afianced husband of Miss Creasford.” 

‘Teould receive anybody but him, mother,” 
he says, hoarsely, “Heaven grant that he 
and { may never meet, leat evil should corae of 
in 

Fie, fie, dear Edward, no woman fa worth 

dolug an injustice for, Ie it for this that I took 
your dear father’s place, and strove to instil into 
your mind lessons of love and charity toall men? 
“o te your room, and on your knees ask your 
Father and mine to give you a better heart, dear 
boy. You are all I have left in this world, and 
remember that my life fs bound up in yours, 
Oh! my soa, resist temptation, and it will flee 
‘rom you ; give up the girl, even if you have to 
sacrifice your practice here. Money is of no 
account where honour is concerned.” 
_ His answer was to leave the room in dudgeon, 
for the mere suggestion to give up his priza, 
wrested from the cruel sea, was gall and worm- 
wood te his soul, 

“I greatly fear no good will come of bis love 
for the girl,” she murmurs. “Oh! why did she 
come to tempt my boy from the path of honour ? 
She is the wife of that other man already in the | 


sight of Heaven, and it would be wrong for 
Edward to come between them, much as he may 
love her.” 

“Cannot { see Doctor Harper?” asks his lord- 
ship, bowing couricously to the gentle lady, 
whose kind face had quite won upon him from 
the firsb i 

“TI regret to tell you that he is too much en- 
gaged to see anybody,” she says, looking with 
pitiful eyes at one whom her son had uninten 
tionally wronged at first, and now hated becaure 
he had come to claim Zoe for his wife; ‘‘ can 1 
deliver any message for you, my lord }”’ 

“*T think, dear madame, I can trust you,” he 
says, smiling kindly, “I am greatly concerne} 
about Miss Creasford, as are also Sir Arthur and 
his wife. We have an idea that the accident sbe 
met with is developing grave symptoms, ammount- 
ing almost to aberration of mind. Dr, Harper 
has attended her professionally, and I wish to 
hear whether he thinks it advieable for me to 
summon additional medical aid,” 

“ Poor boy 1” thinks the old lady, “ the dieease 
lies in the heart, and not the brain. My son has 
ot power to help you, for he covets her for him- 


“T will mention ‘‘:e matter to him,” she says, 
“and trust that your fears may not be realized.” 

“Will you kindly ask him to call?” es he 
takes up his bat before leaving. 

“ With pleasure ; the doctor is always anxious 
to do his duty towards patients, whether they 
are rich or poor.” 

“By Jove,” thinks Lord Nugent, as he walks 
back to the Chase, ‘I begin to see how the land 
lies, What an idiot Iam for not seeing it 
before ; his strange manner to me, her coldness 
and constraint. Yes,and now I come to think of 
it she smiles upon him, and seems pleased when 
he is near her, Can she be a traitress? Oh, 
no, impossible ; the fault, if any, lies with him. 
By heavens, if I find that he is tempting my 
darling from her sillegiance to me he will bave a 





very heavy reckoning to settle with Ernest 
Nugent. Faugh! he, after all, is only an adven- 
turer, seeking her for the sake of her ,money. 
Let him have that if he wants it, so lopg es he 
leaves me my damask rose,” 

Although he had a presentiment that ab last. 
he held the key to the problem which had vexed 


or Lady Cressford lest they should tura on poor 
little Z>e awd crush her beneath their just indig- 
nation. 

“T must save her, my precious rose, ab any 
cost,” he murmurs. “ It cannot be dishonourable 
of me to act the part of spy upon one so despica- 
ble ag he, so lost to ali sense of honour and manly 
principle, He could not have lived here loug 
without hearing of Z09’s engagement to me, For 
her Ican find excuses; he saved her life, and 
no doubt made that the lever for acting upon 
her impressionable, romantic nature, but for him 
there can be none but mercanary motives of the 
basest kind.” 

“Nugent, you are the very mau I was in 
search of,” says Sir Arthur, lsying his hand 
affectionately on his lordship’s shoulder and 
arousing him from his unpleasant reverie, “I 
think it is only right that I should tell you of 
the gossip which is makiog sport of Zoe's namie,” 
“Wha: do you mean!” be asks, sharply, 
‘Whoever dares such an outrage will be’ re- 


his soul for- many a day yet he could uot make 
up his mind to broach the subject to Sir Arthur | 





spouribie to me.” 
“ Weill, people's tongues will wag, you kuow, | 
and the poor like to have an. opportunity of 
talking scandal egainet the rich, It appears that 
Ze haa been seen walking alone with Dr. Harper 
—at least it is reported. If I thought she would 
be guilty of such an indiscretion J should visit 
her with my severest displeasure, and hound 
him out of the place. What do you think of it 
all, Nugent—it concerns you as much as it does 
me?” 

“My woret suspicions are verified,” he thinke, 
the fire of aoger burning fiercely in his breast ; 
but he says, with an affectation of scorn,— '' 
“Tat! people will talk. What harm could 
there be even should it be true that Ze and he 





were seen together ? he is ber medical adviser, 
and a friend of the family. I will taxe the firat 





opportunity of speaking to Doctor Harper, and 
if he is the man you and I take him to be he 
will be careful not to again give a colouring to 
such baseless reports. Come, Sir Arthur, L wieh 
you to see my new purchase, it only arrived this 
morning. I mean it a: a present for Zoe, I 
think she will like it; id is free from all yice, 
aud as gentile asa lamb,” this as le leads the 
way to the sbablee, 
ic cost, Lord Nugent a great effort to say what 
he did in exculpation of Ze; but love shielded 
| her against the fierce storm of wrath and indig- 
nation which he naturally felt agains) her aud 
the man who had tempted her to be untrue to 
her vows, 
*. 








* * * 

The dinner at Cressford Chase is over, and a 
littis furtive sigh of relief escapes from, Z7e’s 
lips aw ehe rises and follows the ladies from the 


sport over their claret. 

Lady Creasford settles herself in her favourite 
easy-chair to enjoy her usual after-dinner pap, 
and taking advantage of this Ze steals out 
through the open French windows, and takes a 
path leading down to the beach, a fleecy wrap 
covering her shoulders, aad « white rose in her 
raven braids, 

“How delicious ft fs to be out here!” she 


| presence fills me with constraint,” 

Dipping her bandkerchief into. the e¢a she 
laves her hot forehead with {ts cool, refreshing 
water, and drinks in the soft evening breeze, 
which comes laden with health and energy, 

The night was especially warm for the season, 
almost oppreesively so, and Zoe revelled in the 
cool shadows of the mighty cliffe, that seemed 
to throw a protecting shield over her, 

Presently o silver arrowy streak is cast upon 
the heaving waters, and slowly the moon rises 
from the waste, climbing the azure star-spangled 
heavens, throwing a wealth of silver sheen over 
everything animate and inanimate, 

"Oh, how beautiful!” she murmurs, "how 


him of the battle I bad to-day with Lord Nu- 
gent, Heigho | jove is a troublesome thing ; bnt 
yet it brings joy unspeakable fo its train.” 

Some one comes towards Ler in the moonlight, 
and her heart flutiers with delight aa she recog- 
nisea ber lover, 

In another moment she is folded to his bréazb, 
and warm kisses repay her for her waitiog, 

“How lovely you are!” he exclaims, rap- 
turously, ae he hoide the sylph-like form to 
him, and gazes with all a lover's passiona‘e ad- 
miration at the witching, blushing faca, lit up 
by eyes that eparkle with love's electricity, 

Zoe Cressford looked o veritable Hebo, a 

syren emerged from the gloaming waves to sa- 
tice the unwery down to their treacherous 
depths, 
Her wrap has fallen off, revealing her beauti+ 
ful neck and arms, models boih for a seulptor, 
her primrose silk robe contrasting well with her 
dusky eyes and hair. 

The wonder would have been if Harper had 
not worshipped her, she was so lovely, almost a 
goddess amongst beautifu! women. 

They seat themselves on a rock, worn saiboth 
by the action of the waves; and, forgetful of 
everything, even of prudence itself, they enjoy 
love's sweet converse, and for the time being in 
a paradise of their own making. 

Yes, it is too true,” uiutters Lord Nugent, 
as he eses the lovers seated side by side. ‘* Shall 
i return and take down my gun and shoot him 
like a deg ¢” 

The temptation to do this wae strong upon 
him-~-so strong, in fact, that bo had taken several 
strides towarde the Chase before he could over- 
come it, 

*« What have I done to deserve chia treachery 1” 
he almosh gasps, his hands working nervovsty, 
his whole frame convulsed with rage. “ What is 
there in him that she admires, even to the sacri- 
fice of her plighted honour? He is poor aud un: 
titled, whilst I am rich and a peer.” 

How vain it waa for him to try and plumb the 
depths of the human heart, which have bafied 








room, leaving the gentlemen to discuss the day’s © 


murmurs; ‘‘the bouse seems stifling, and hie 


aceful! Tenvy the calm that it sheda around. ~ 
wonder if Iidward will cota¢; I long to tel¥ 
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everyone except the Great Father of all, to whom 
ite secrete are as open as the day at noon | 

Many & mau would have gone straight to the 
spot and denovoced Edward in no measured 
terma, but Lord Nugent was not of that etamp. 

He waited until Zoe had loft him, and then 
with bounds rather than ateps he coufronted his 
rival, hissing forth, — 

“Coward | how dare you tempt my affianced 
wife from the path of honour! If youwaut money, 
gold, take it and go, and do not avy longer 
pollute this place with your presence, Wasn't it 
a gentJemanly act to stea! intoa family and 

** Say no more, Lord Nugent,” Edward cries, 
with flashing eyes and quivering nostrils “ Have 
a care, lest l smite the mouth that dares to call 
me coward. The lady is not yet your wife, or 
ever shall be. It is pure love that bas drawn me 
to her, such love as you are fucapable of feeling. 
Why, taan, I could wrestle with Heaven itself for 
her ; what then do you expect ¥” 

Raising his clenched hand Lord Nugent strikes 
him. a blow full in the breast, and the next mo- 
ment he himself ie lying still and motionless on 
the strand, his head having come in contact with 
® large atone, felled like a slaughtered ox by the 

owerful arm of Edward Harper, 

All anger vanished from Harper's breast when 
hosaw the pale face and the still form of his 
victim, his late assailant. 

Kaeeli °f down he unloosened Nugent's cravat, 
a tiokiad his face with water, murmuring,— 

reat Heaven | what have I done! Is the 
blood of thia man on my soul? Ohi Zoe, you 
are lost to me for ever.” 

** YT eay, master,” says a voice at Edward's 
elbow, “that was @ regular floorer you gave him, 
Why, he looks as if you had killed him." 

No, no,” gasps Harper, “not that, rob that. 
Go tothe Obase and bring assistance. I will await 
your. return, and give myself up to justice if there 
ia any occasion to do ao.” 

The guests hurried down to the beach, headed 
by Sir Arthur, hardly knowing what to think, for 
the man who had brought the message did not 
know. the names of either. 

‘*Great Heaven! it’s Nugent,” exclaims Sir 
Arthur. ‘ What has happened ? Who did this 
cruel outrage, Harper?” 

‘*Y struck him in self-defence, He quarrelled 
with me firet ; but thereis no time to be lost ia 
explanations now, He must be taken to the 
Chase at once,” 

“Consider yourself a prisouer, Doctor Harper,” 
says Sir Arthur, severely, “I am 6 magistrate, 
and you mey yet have to answer a charge of 
nourder,” 

" He ia not dead,” says Harper, eagerly. ‘I 
thank Heaven for that; no one more taan [I can 
regret this terrible misfortune. Send for the 
mostskiiful physician in the island; for, indeed, 
he will require his aid. I wish you would permit 
me to remain with him until other help arrives ; 
bia very life may depend upon his receiving 
prompt attention.” 

“Certainly not, Doctor Harper,” the Baronet 
says, firmly. “I will see that he receives every 
care and attention; you will attend me to the 
Chase, unti! a constable can take you in charge,” 

Oh! the bitter humiliation of all this to the 
proud spirit of Edward, who had to accompany 
the party to the home of the woman he loved, 
there to be branded with the infamy of attempt- 
ing the life of his rival. 

His firat thought was of what Ze would think 
of it, and then he remembered his poor old 
mother, and could have almost have wept for the 
bitter soguich his conduct would bring to her. 

The matter, as may be easily conjectured, 
caused a great stir in the neighbourhood, and all 
sorte of absurd rumours were afloat, oue being 
that the doctor sud Lord Nugent had fought a 
duel on account of Mies Cressford, 

"Zoe," saysher mother, the following morning, | 
when they were seated alone in her boudoir, 
“can you throw any light on this unfortunate 
affair; public rumour connects your name with 
it ; ” 

“T was not present, mamma,” she fallera. 
“Oh, tell me, will Lord Nugent live #” 











* Heaven alone koows. Za, this isno time 


for trifling; [ ask you whether you have ever 
had clandestine meetings with Doctor Harper !" 

Covering her face with her hands, the poor 
girl sobs, brokenly,— 

" Yea, and, oh, dear mother, I love him so,” 

“ You undutiful child, to briag such disgrace 
upon our house,” 

Raising her head, Zoe demands, proudly,— 

‘* Tf to love as noble a man ae ever breathed Is 
a disgrace, then I am guilty. Why did not Lord 
Nugent listen to my pleadings, when I implored 
hira to release me? Lf be had, this would not have 
— Ernest may die, and Dr. Harper be 
ruined for life. Oh! dear mother, do not up- 
brafd me, or I shall go mad. If I have sinned, I 
am feariully punished.” 

Casting herself upon her mother’s breast she 
cries aa though her heart would break, and the 
sight of her grief disarmed Lady Cressford of all 
anger, for she loved Ze, who was hor only child, 
the one floweret given her by Heaven. 

Edward Harper was admitted to bail, much 
to his mother’s joy, 

Daye passed, nay weeks, and still Lord Nugent 
ties unconscious, although skilfal physicians were 
attending him, 

“What! admit the man here who caused all 
this? saye the Baronet, fo allusion to a suggestion 
made by the physician that Doctor Harper should 
be called in tc consul about the case, 

"Yea, Sir Arthur, he is one of the cleverest 
surgeous we possess, Surely you would not deny 
him the satisfection of repairing the injury he 
hes caused? I knew Harper wheu he was only 
aatudent walking the hospitals, and found him 
always upright and honourable, Depend upon 
it, Lord Nugent, if he could speak, would corro- 
borate Harper's statement. Pardon me for 
adding that! think it would be better for all 
parties if this matter were amicably arranged.” 

The baronet winced under thia home thrust, 
for the pepers had bioted that when the trial 
came on some curious revelations would be forth- 
coming 

He consented, and Harper was called io, and 
justified the prediction of his skill, Withingg 
fortnight Lord Nugent was out of all danger, 
and the first use he made of returned speech was 
to exonorate Harper from blame, and therefore 
the charge which hung over bum WAS withdrawn. 


What, release my daughter, you say,” says 
Sir Arthur. 

* Yes, I want no unwilling bride ; she loves 
Doctor Harper, who saved her life dnd also re- 
stored me to life, and health, and strength. 
Thees are benefits that money cannot requite ; 
if I still retain your friendship, Sir Arthur, let 
meé plead for him ; he ig a noble fellow, and is 
sure to make a name in the world. Come, let 
us repay him by making him and Zoe happy.” 

A year rolled by, and Edward stands at the 
altar with Zoe by his side, in shimmeriog satin 
and lace, ber eyes dimmed with tears of joy, 
inasmuch as she was now the wife of the man 
she loved to adoration. Her jewels, priceless 
gems, were the gift of Lord Nugent, who had 
written Edward a letter full of good wishes and 
congratulations, 

As the pair walked down the aisle the ocean 
stands revealed, and bending his head the bride- 
groom whispers,— 

**My darling, I am happy because you are my 
Sea Queen.” 

“Yes,” she softly replies; “you snatched me 
from ite cruel embraces; let me always be not 
only your Sea Queen, but, above all, queen of 
your 4 

“Yes, always, even beyond the grave,” he 
replies, solemuly, as the bells break forth into 
& joyous peal, the echoes of which seem to 
float on the waves, 


{vHe END.] 








Birps readily recognise pictures, and stories 
of their pecking at painted fruit may well be 
true, for they readily recognise the picbure of 
another bird, and the little ‘* love-bird” may be 
saved from moping when alone by placing the 
picture of a companion in the cage. 








= TOM'S RUSE. 
—10!I— 


Tr had rained almost incessantly for a week. 

“ Forty days and forty nights without stoppin 
onve,” Lily Benson said ; and if ever » gir 
was spoiling to get into mischief it was she. 

Mise Lily was exactly seventeen ; pretty, sweet, 
roguish, wilful ; her name suited her. 

“Oh, dear me |!” she yawned, for the twentieth 
time, ‘‘{ wish something would happen.” 

She was on ber way to lunch; and asa sort of 
appetieier, perhaps, took the banister in her road, 
making the trip in exactly half the time it would 
have taken her small brother Dick. 

As she bounced into the diniog-room her 
mother looked up from her tea and an open 
letter. 

* What do you think, Lil, Matty Westwood has 
written to me for another girl.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! she must take you for an iotel- 
ligence-office. Wht is the matter now ?” 

* Annie Beard waa_too pretty, I was afraid of 
that. ‘Too many followers,’ Matty says,” 

“Tauppose ehe thinks because she’s an old 
maid everybody else ought to be,” said Lil; 
* or perhaps i 
may fall in love with the hired girl as 4 last 
chanca,” 

“ Poor Tom | It is too bad. I declare 1” said 
Mrs. Beneon, “ He would have married long ago 
if it had not been for his sister. He never could 
look at a girl twice but that Matty took occasion 
to let her know how distinctly that Westwood 
Houee was as much hers as Tom’s, and that who- 
ever married hira would have to take her too; 
and no girl could stand that.” 

“I just wish I had been there,” said Miss 
Lily, doughtily. “ Maybe it’s not too late yet. 
How old is he, mamma ¢” 

I don’t think he can be over thirty. But he 
looks twice that—-poor fellow!--and scarcely 
stirs from his study now, A terrible book- 
worm.” 

“ 7 don't pity him one bit!" said Lily." “ He 
must bee regular Miss Nancy to let his sister 
keep him under her thumb that way. You ought 
to send them Betsy Brown, mamma.” 

“To be aure. She'd be just theone, ouly she’s 
deaf and dumb, But I'll see what Tom says 
about it. Matty said he would call; and here be 
ie now,” as the door-bell rang. 

Lily slipped into the next room, and peeped 
through the glass door at the visitor. 

She saw a tall, slim gentieman, with the slightly- 
stooping shoulders of a student, and a delicate, 
handsome, refined face. She noticed that his 
clothes looked rather seedy and carelessly put 
on—that he said little and smiled leas, 

He eeemed to think that Betsy Brown would 
do—-he must have some one, as his sister was 
sick in bed with neuralgia—and Mrs, Benson 
promised that she should meet him at the station 
that evening if she could go. 

Soon after he left Lily made her appearance 
attired for a walk, ber roguish eyes rather 
brighter than ueual, and the dimples dauciog in 
her pretty red checks, 

‘*Mamma, I can’t etand this any longer! May 
I go and stay a few days with Evhel Rockwood !' 

Mrs, Benson looked surprised, and made some 
objections, but in the end consented. 

ily and Ethel were very intimate, and 
usually contrived to be together at one house or 
the other mcat of the time, They were both 
fond of fun, and whatever mischief ons could 
not think of the other generally did. 

“I can stop and see Betsy on my way,” 
volunteered Lily, “ and then you won't have to 
go out in all this rain, mamma,” 

So it was arranged. 

As Tom Westwood stood on the railway plat- 
form, just before going into the train, a woman 
approacued hiv, and gave him a note, 

It was from Mrs, Benson, and informed him 
that the bearer was the Betsy Brown of whom 
she had told him, - 

Tom glanced at the woman. 

She was rather email, and besides having on & 
large waterproof-cloak with the hood well drawn 
up, her head was muffled in « veil. 
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“Y wonder how she knew me!” said Mr, 
Westwood to himself, and was going to ask her, 
when he remembered in time that she was deaf 
and dumb, 

How, then, was be to communicate with her } 

As if she had divined his thovghts the woman 
produced a slate and pencil, and showed him her 
railway ticket, which she had already purchased. 

‘Tum glanced at the alate, but did not offer to 
use it. 

‘| hope Mattie will be satisfied this time,” he 
muttered, audibly, as he motioned towards the 
carriage, and led the way. 

Betsy followed, and took a seat beside him, 
ostentatiously displaying her slate and pencil. 

As she did so dropped a bunch of ireshly- 
plucked violets, which Westwood picked up and 
reatored to her, wondering. 

He was fond of violets himself, and he kept 
glancing at these as their faint, sweet, springy 
acent came to him. 

Betsy, too, seemed fond of them, as she kept 
lifting them to her face, displaying at the same 
time 2 hand encased in marvellously ill-fitting, 
dingy, cotton gloves. 

Tom Westwood could bub notice the un- 
poetical conjunction. 

Presently the train began to slow up, and 
reaching for Betay’s slate he wrote on it,— 

“ We stop here,” 

As they rose to leave the train Betsy, between 
her large travelling. bsg and her slate, dropped 
her violete again, without knowing it, and ae 
Weetwood was picking them up she stepped on 
bis hand. 

A low cry eecaped her, Tom was sure, and he 
almost fancied some half-uttered words of 
apology. But in the noise and confusion sbout 
him it was easy to be mistaken, 

He put the violets into his overcoat pocket 
thie time, and as they went out took Betey’s 
beg from her and carried it himself. 

A carriage was waiting for them, Westwood 
Heuee beiug about twe miles from the station ; 
and as Tom assisted the new girl into it he was 
struck by two things—one, the light, elastic 
movernent, so.untike the old woman he had been 
told she was, and the other, the touch of her 
hand, which left a soft, warm electric thrill in 
his, even through the coarse, cotton glove. 

J) was very dark, and raining hard, at seven 
o'clock, when they reached the Weostwoods’ 
house, aud there was only # light in the hai), and 
an upper and lower room. 

The Weaetwoods, brother and sister, used only a 
few rooms of the great, grand house, and kept 10 
servants except a coachman, who was “ man-of- 
all-work” out-of-doors, and one girl for the 
house, Mattic was a sharp economist. 

As the coachman was leaving them at the foot 
of the doorsteps, he said to 'Toum,— 

Mise Westwood eaid if you brought a girl with 
you she was to come up to her, to get her orders 
about supper.” : 

Tom stood go near Betsy as the man said this, 
that he felt her start, and looked ab her 
curiously, 

He led the way into the house, and to a room 
with » Gre, and left ber there while he went to 
report to hie sister, 

The ivstand she was alone Betsy began 
hurriedly to remove her cloak and unmoffie her 
face, thus disclosing a very prim-looking little 
person, in a dark blue ico dress, and lorg 
check apron, 

__ On her head was a curious kind of cap, made of 
black silk and lace, and large enough to com- 
pletely cover her hair and tie uoder ber chin. 

The face thus enclosed was as fair and soft as 
8 child’s, with lips of cherry bloom, and dark, 
roguish eyes, that seemed to laugh in spite of 
themselves. 

“he looked at herself in a hand-glass she had 
with her, and gave her cap an angry extra pull 
over the little face, that would look so rosy and 
pretty, 

“hen producing @ pair of glasses she managed 
vith some ado to put them on, and stood biting 
her jips and trying to keep the dimples down, 
when Tom Westwood returned from his iater- 
view with his sister, 

Tom came to a full stop in the doorway, staring 











like . man bewitched at the odd little figure by 
the fire, 

Recovering himself, he took her slate and 
wrote on it that she was to go upstairs, and he 
led the way. 

Miss Westwood was in bed, buried in blankets 
to her eyes, and euffering dreadfully. She had 
obstinately insieted upon seeing the new arrival ; 
but now when she had got her before her, and 
took the slate to write upon it, such a spasm of 
pain seized her that she almost threw it, pencil 
and al), at ber brother, and hid shrieking under 
the blankets again. 

“Tako her away and get your supper the best 
Way you can,” she screamed to him. “I don’t 
care whether you bave any or not.” 

Silently, but unable to repress a smile, Tom 
motioned to Betsy; and they went doownstairs 
again. 

He took her now to the kitchen, which was 
cold, and showed her where were materials to 
build a fire. Ie opened the store-room and pan- 
try doors, and conveyed to her, by means of signs 
and the slate, the information thai she was to 
manufacture a supper for all of them: out of what 
was there, 

Tuen he wend back to the sitting- room himself, 
and sat down thoughtfully before the fire, 

He had not yet removed his overcoat, auc or 
he sat there, he put his hand ia his pocked aud 
absently pulled out the bunch of violets he bad 
dropped there some time before. 

As he did so @ paper which had been wrapped 
about the stems fell off, and smoothing it our, he 
saw that id wae part of a torn envelope, addressed 
“ Mies Lily Benson,” 

Meanwhile, Miss Lily—-for she it was-— reigned 
supreme in the kitchen, aud wished she had 
never been born, or that several other people bad 
not; deaf and dumb Betsy and the Westwoods 
among the number, 

which the madcap had undertaken as a 
very good joke, was taking a tical turn, not 
at all in accordance with her ied ideal. 

“It it had not been for Ethel,” she began, 
savagely, and took {t ‘*No, I won't say 
that. it was I, myself, -head that I was. 
But Ethel thought it would be such fun. Fun!” 
she repeated, contemptuously, “I wish she could 
have some of it. Iam as cold as Greenland, and 
as hungry as a bear, and J never made a fire in 
my life, I think I could fry some of that ham if 
it was cut, but itis not, Oh, how Ethel would 
laugh if che could see me, Hang these glasses,” 
as those unaccustomed appendages would wriggle 
down upon her nose, “‘I can’t see anything 
through them, anyway. i’d take them off if I 
dared.” 

She finally compromised matters by shoving 
them up on her forehead, ready for emergency. 

“ Anybody can make a fire,” she added to her- 
self, reasyuriugly. “ You’ve only to put in the 
psper and the wood and light it with a match,” 
which she proceeded jp do, loading the huge, old- 
fashioned stove to the brim, with the niceat and 
largest sticks and great lumps of coal, 

Then she found some matches, and as the frst, 
second, and third deliberately went ont as soon 
as applied to the wood, she put in a whole box 
and set it off. 

** Batter ke on the safe eide,’”’ she said, as she 
shut the door. “It’s sure to go now, and the 
next thing 1’ll attack the ham.” 

“T wonder,” she said, after a prolonged tussle 
with the carving- knife, “how they ever get 
through this horrid black rind.” 

She pondered a moment, 

“T have it,” she cried, dramatically. ‘I've 
seen our butcher. He usesa saw. Now where's 
the saw? I shall have to ask Mr. Westwood.” 

So she wrote on the slate, not without a thrill 
of pride, 

“T have made the fire (‘), and now I want the 
saw to cub the ham. Where is it!” 

And settling the glasses to their place once 
more she proceeded to the sitting-room. 

Tom Westwood had just time to escape from 
the hall, where he hud been watching her, and 
listening to her, in a state of mind no words 
could do justice to. 

He took the slate and read what was on {tb 


with a ccuntenance of supernatural sobriety, then 
gravely wrote beneath, —- 3 

“We always fry the ham first, and cut it 
afterwards, so as not to injure the temper of the 
saw.” 

As Lily perused this astonishing etatement, 
and thovght of the big ham in the store-room 
her amazement was 40 excessive that, before she 
knew it, she exclaimed,— 

“ Oh ! ” ‘ 

Then, in her fright, she dropped her slate, 
Stooping for that, off went her glasses, nud Mr. 
Westwood reaching for the slate at the same 
time the two heads came in viole 16 collision, and 
—as Lily hertelf eloquect'y expressed tt after- 
wards,— 

“The first we kuew we didn’t know anything, 
He stood up and glared at me, and trod on wy 
glasses ; and J atood up and glared at him, and 
tried to put my cap straight, Then he picked 
up my glasses-—nothing but the frames left—and 
calling me Miss Benson, solemuly presented them 
to me, 

“ Then—-well then we both burat out laughing, 
and laughed till we were both sick. In the 
midst, hie sister screamed down to know what 
was the matter, ‘Teil her it’s a crazy woman |’ 
begged I, scared out of my senses indeed, * Pxo- 
mise you'll be my wife, Lily, and I'll settle her,’ 
said ‘Tom. 

"Of course I promised. Who wouldn't, under 
euch circumstances? Besides, I was de'ighted 
to have oubtwitted Matty Westwood, though 
rather ashamed of the way [ had done it. 

“Tom settled it with his sister, I don’t know 
how; but he did it, and [ couldn't tell you to 
this day whether anybody had any supper that 
night or not. 

“Marry bina? Of course, J had to, Beskdex, 
I liked him; and Matty aad I are very good 
fciends, But she lives at Westwood, and we iu 
the city.” 
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Sxvenar of the mouuments erected tu faraous 
Britieh soldiers have been made out of the gan- 
metal captured [n theic victories, The mos 
famove ot these is the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington at Aldershot, The Guards’ 
Crimean Memorial, erected on the open space 
between the United Service Club-house and the 
Atbenceum Club, was cast out of cannon taken at 
Sebastopol, he statue of Achilles, in Hy:te 
Park, erected by the women of Eogland to 
Arthur Duke of Wellington and his brave com- 
panions in arms, was cast from cannon taken at 
the victories of Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, 
and Waterloo. The capital of the Nelson Columu 
ia of bronze, casb from cannon recovered from the 
wreck of the Royal George. 


Sromzp Pxrts.--Every one knows that the 
species of brute creation to which Jumbo belonged 
is exceptionally intelligens ; and, were further 
proof of the fact required, it is furnished by the 
exploits of a couple of young elephants receutly 
provided with a home at the St, Petersburg 
Zoological Gardena. The public admired snd 
made prime favourites of them; they were fed 
with cakes and good things to such an ex'end by 
visitors to the gardens that their health greatly 
suffered, and it became necessary for their keepers 
to interfere, The public were requested to be 
lesa generous in their offerings ; and, the request 
not being very generally attended to, a notice bo 
the same efivcd was painted on a metal plate and 
affixed above the entrance of their house, This 
failing to’attain the object in view, and person: 
continuing to feed the elephants with pastry, au 
official was told off to cal) attention to the notice, 
The intelligent animals cheerving that whenever 
the latter raised his haud to point to the metal 
plate, buna and cakes about to be given were 
withheld, drew their own conclusions, and acted 
in their own interests They est to work to 
demolish the notice which proved an obstacle to 
their enjoyment, and when their keeper louked 
in upon them one morning, be found ib on the 
ground, go knocked about and damaged that a 
new plate had to be procured, which, to save it 
from @estruction, has been placed out of the 





animals’ reach, 
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“PLUCK.” 
—10i— 


“Prock” is o slang term, but everyone knows 
whabit means. The idea it Is employed to com- 
mupicate is that of courage with this difference, | 
that whereas a mau may be; as ib were, passively 
or stolidly couregecus, he must be active if he be 
plucky ‘ 

Of course there cannot be avy etymological 
right or wrovg in the matter of significance with 
regard to such a word as “pluck; ” but this is 
what is geveral y understood by it, 

A man with pluck enough to etand up boldly 
before the ills of life wiil generally succeed in 
overcoming them, partly because he does face 
them, end partiy because the posseesion of £0 
much courage es this boldarss implies involves 
not merely s stout heart but a resolute will, 

The man with pluck has nothing whatever in 
commoe with that monster of misery, the 
“‘ resigned" and “ patiently enduring ” creature 
who goes throug: life bearing trouble and show- 
ing the eort of furtitude ia the hour of sfiliction 
which consists in “ bowing the head to the rod,” | 
aud socepting the buffets of Fortune, as if for- 
avofh they were ‘‘ trials sent to chasten,” ! 

A truce to such pitiful and claptrap pretences. 
There is a9 more contemptible character than 
that of the haif-eullen and ever sighing " tried 
one,” unless ib be the querulous complainer | 
wiiose whole life isa prolonged lamentation, and 
who wakes a show of his sorrows, and trades on 
the compassion exiorted by bis brokenhearted- 
nead, o3 the mean beggar im poses ou the maudlin 
entiment of a ‘‘kind and charitable public” 

wiitle be exposes bis withered limbs, or his inten- 
tionally induced contortions or deformities and 
his self-iuicted wounds, 

Ta is a paltry spirit that simply brooks the ills 
of life without daring to defy, and etriving to 
Jefeat the foes of peace and happiness. 

True pluck exults in danger, glories in difs- 
culty, and finde iis opportunity in tbe aur- | 
mounting of obstacles aud the triumph over 
enetnies 

Nothing ls gained by entering upon s struggle 
with adversity in the mere thought of passive 
endurance, If the victory is to be won, it muat 
be sought in av endeavour to subdue all that | 
opyigees, and to compel the surroundings of life | 
to Souform to the bidding of the will 

The question between man and bis circum- | 
stances is, ‘‘ Who shall be maeter?” If man is 








‘0 be the creature of circumstances he must needs | concealed behind the bangings Carew found 
} 


be. the toy of their capricss but he should be 
thelr master, and not only will he be proaperous, | 
buf at peace. j 

Pluck makes this supremacy 
will its object, and as the purpose is realized | 
the earnestuess of true courage earns Ite reward, | 

Pluck fs uot a blind impulse of audacity, It 
realizes the strength of the enemy it proposes to 
vanguieh, It proceeds on a reasonable and, as | 
far as may be, accurate estimate of the costa of 
thé évterprise in which he is about to engage. 
Many 8 man is brave in an emergency “on the 
spur of the moment,” bub cannot coolly face 


dauiger. him. 


Pluck looks ahead and lays its plavs carefully, 
sagneiously and with every precaution, On the 
thréshold of another year we must all know and 
fogl, if we paute to think of the matter, that 
many perils, perplexities and disappoiutments lie 
before ua. Wo cannot choose, bub must en- 
sounter them if we live, unlesa we are content to 
be borne helplessly along, and tossed about and 
trqubled by the storms and tempests of ill- 
torjune, without making any attempt to breast 
the wave or stem ite fury, 

The state of mind which raost befits that self- 
respect which is planted within us'as a eafeguard 
and, indeed, the ouly one worthy of our manhood 
——<does vot in the least degree savour of indiffer- 
euce tothe frown of adversity but fs resolute to 
sonquer rather than ready to submit, 

No man who fs true to his nature will allow 
himself to be dauvted by the diffleulty of living, 
OF courae, life ia a toil; unquestionably, ft will 
be hard work 60 live, 

We have—most of us at least-—seen enough of 





| aod worry us. Oaly the unes'fish know what ioc 


| afraid. 


of the human | entrance of Nadir, and even a few of his words, 
| language that had become as familiar to them 


entrance of the soldiers ; and then it seemed to 


the world, and experieaced the effort of a Jabor- 
ious existence, so as to be well assured that we 
shall not find our path through the new year 
carpeted with moss and strewn with roses; but 
this does not dismay us. The soldier is not 
scared by the proapect of meeting his enemy ; on 
the contrary, he is eager for the fray, because 
then he will have the opportunity of showing his 
prowees in high deeds of valour, This ts pre- 
cisely the frame of mind in which we ought to 
enter upon the new year, 

Without pluck no man can be either happy or 
useful. We ought, one and all of us, to be fear- 
less in our heart of hearts and boldly adventurous 
in the path of duty. A guilty comeciousness is 
the secret of terror---“ conscience makes cowards 
of us all.” 

If we spend our strength in seeking the grati- 
fication of our own present passions and impulses, 
we make self our object, and the care of self is 
sure to bes heavy and grievous burden. He that 
is ever trying to save his life, In a moral sense, 
loses ib; he who serves self has a tyrand for hie 
master, 

By thinking of velf insensibly we tax ourselves 
with o care that was pever intended to occupy 


is to be really free and happy. 

Ifa man charges himself with the "safe con- 
duct of some pampered fevourite over a difficult 
country, be will soon find that hie hands are too 
fuli of trouble to be of any proper use to him. 
So ft is with the man who. spends his energy in 
“trying to take care of himeelf,’ “to do well 
for himself,” and to “‘ enjoy himeelf,”as theeilly 
phrases run. He must needs be fearful aud hesi- 
tating who bas taken such # burden on his | 
shouiders, j 

The man of true pluck thinks nothing of self. 
His heart ia steadfastly set to do afs duty, and 
in the honeet and earnest pursuit of this lawful 
enterprize he wins honour, keeps a good 
conscience, and none shall or can make him 
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OHAPTER XXVIL. 
A SURPRISE FOR GERARD, 
Wuen Heera pushed bim through the door 


himself in a passage dimly lighted by a sort of 
skylight. 
By dint of listening Intentiy he heard the 


for his voice was raised in his excitement ; and 
he and his sister were both talking Eaglish—a 


as their own native tongue, 
Some time afterwards he distinguished the 


him that it was useless depending any longer on 
the Princess, who, although she might have the 
will, had certainly not the power of helping 


If he were caught again all hope of éscape 
would be over; his guards would be increased 
and their vigilance redoubled. r 

He was afraid to go on through the passage 
lest he should knock up against any of the ip- 
habitants of the palace. His glance rested on 
the skylight. If he could climb outside the 
building he thought he would stand more chance 
either of concealing himself or of getting out of 
the grounds. 

He saw now that, under the circumstances, 
there was little possibility of his finding Elaine. 
After all, he must appeal to the British autho- 
rities, who would warn the Rajah that if any- 
thing happened to the young lady in the mean- 
time they would hold him responsible, 

As these thoughts flashed through his brain he 
was measuring the distance to the skylight, Is 
was more than he could manage withont some 
sort of aid, but farther on down the passage he 
saw a carved wooden atoc) or table thao had, 


lessly dragged forward. By dint of mounting 
on it he wae enabled to reach the skylight, which 
he opened and clambered through. 

Then the thought struck him that his pur. 
suers, if they saw the stool, would guevs for 
what object it was there, so he made a knot in 
‘the drapery Heera had thrown round kim and, 
using it as # rope, contrived to drag the stool 
away from ita former position, so that it no 
longer gave evidence of the purpose for which 
it had been used. 

He now founi himeelf on the roof of the 

ace, but concealed from the view of those 

elow by # parapet, 

The question that presented itself wae how he 
wes to get down ; and this was indeed difficult 
to answer. However, he determined to make 2 
complete tour of the building, and crawling on 
his hands and knece, so a8 to avoid all’chance of 
observation, he proceeded to put this design in 
execution, , 

Before long he was brought to a standstill by 
another ekylight elmilar to the one he had es- 
eaped from ; but unl’ke the first it gave light to 
& room, nod & passage, and it was open apparently 
to air the apart ment. 

Peeriog down, Gerard was enabled to see the 
sole oceapant of the chamber—a Hindoo girl, 
who was lyingon ® mat at the door, and, as evil 
luck would have it, saw the strange face looking 
down from above, snd immediately spraog up 
from her reclining position with a low cry of 


alarm. 

This incident was the more unfortunate because 
the skylight, which was a large one, was pushed 
open to ita fullest extent, and theréfore Carew 
was unable to croas it, and had only the alter- 
native of turning back. He would no doubt 
have done this if the girl had not chanced to see 
him ; but under the circumstances he decided 
that he must either bribe or terrify her into 
silence, since it was pretty certain that if he did 
not she would raise ao alarm. 

Accordingly he leapt lightly down through the 


rakylight and caught hold of the girl with one 


hand while he placed the other over her mouth 
to prevent her calling ont. 

“Hush!” he exclaimed, “I will nob harm 
you. Iam in danger of my life; and if you 
give a sign of my being here lam adead man, 
If, on the other hand you are si’ent, I will give 
you gold —yes, as much as you will.” 

The Hindoo looked at him keenly. Oddly 
enough, she esemed less terrified now than she 
had been at first’) The reason of this was 
apparent in her next words, ; 

“T recognise you in spite of your disguise,” 
she said, in Hindostanee, ‘ You are the Sahib 
Carew!” 

Gerard's astonishment was intense, He dropped 
her hands and jooked at hen. 

“I danced before you at the Rookery,” she 
continued, with a smile, “The Princess Heera 
took me to England with her, Do you not 
remember '” 

By the light of this explanation Gerard had 
no difficulty in recognising her, and he saw ia the 
encounter a Providential iaterference on his 
behaif, 

He took fram an inner pocket several pieces 
of gold, whose effect on natives of India is even 
more marked and magica! than it is in Europe ; 
which is saying a very great deal. 

“Take them,” he eaid, pressing them Into her 
hand, “and help me, if you can. I have dove no 
harm, and yet it ix certain that I shall be killed 
if I am taken.” 

Her fingers closed greedily over the gold. She 
looked from it back to hin. 

“ Why are you here, and in disguise?” 

“T came to find the Evglish lady who is kept 
prisoner in the Palace,” he replied, thinking 1 

ster to be quite open. “‘If you can guide me 
to her, and help us to escape, you shall have one 
hundred of those gold pieces I have just given 
you. Do you understand—oxe hundred?” 

The light of avarice gleamed in her eyes; 
evidently he bad touched her in a vulnerable 
part ; and yet she hesitated, Suddenly her eyes 
fell on a chain and amalet he wore round his 
neck—the one giveo him by Leslie, 





pe baps, once held an Image, and thiy he noize- 


“ Where did you get that from?” she asked 
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quickly ; and when he fold her her exprevseion 
changed. . ‘* 16 is true,” she murmured. “The 
Foglishman eaved the live of Ali, and Ali is my 
father ; shall I not therefore pay back the debt 
if lean!” 

For a minute she was silent, then she said, In 
@ differend tone, -—- 

“An Englishman always keeps his word, 
you escape you will send me the hundred gold 
nieces. My name is Kebadah, and I am the 
daughter of Ali Muhammed, Jf, on the other 
hand, you are taken in epite of my efforts, you 
will not betray me. Swear it!” 

He gave the required promise, and she seemed 
more satisfied, She pointed to the door against 
which she had been lying. 

The White Lady is in there. I am her 
attendant, because I have been in England, and 
understand a few words of English.” 

Elaine in the next room—within a few yards 
of him! Carew made an involuntary step for- 
ward, while his face betrayed his emo 

Kehsdah, however, reetrained him. 

“Wait! If you were to go to her without 

ry preparation she would be frightened. Let 
me ‘ell her you are here firet. Or, perhaps, it 
would be better for you to learn the exact posi- 
tiou of affairs before you see ber, Did you know 
that the Rajah himself has fallen deeply iu 
‘ove vith har, and wishes to make her his Ranee ? 
it is true he is growing old, but not so old that 
he is not determined to have hisown way.” 5 

The intelligence was sufficiently startling t& 
arrest Gerard's attention, aud he listened eagerly 
while Kehsdah informed him how entirely Prince 
Nadir’s plans had been upset by the sudden 
‘ofatuation his uuele had developed fur Elaine, 
Of course he did his utraost to discourage it ; but 
the Rajah was too powerful s potentate to brook 
»pporition, and had commanded that Elsine 
should be brought to him that very evening in 
the Garden House of the Palace, 

Kehsdsh’s quick brain saw fa this.arrange- 
qien! a chaves for Gerard, for the Garden House 
was ab some little distance from the Palace 
iteelf, and way situated in the bosky grove of 
trees that Carew had seen from his prison 
vindow. Elaine was to be taken there in a 
oalanguin, whose eclose-drawn curtains would 
conces! her from view, and {t was to be earried 
by four bearers, of whom All Muhammed would 
ave cha 


Kehsdah’s idea was to bribe these men and set | 


‘he young girl free before she reached the Garden 
Clouse, and if ber father could contrive to get a 
ouple of good horses the two prisoners would 
chen stand a fair chance of getting clear away. 

Gerard told her there was no necessity for her 
father to get the horses; ashe, bad bioself 
already made the necessary arrangemente, and a 
note send by a faithful messenger to an adjoining 
vulage would ensure the animals being in readi- 
nee: at any time appointed, 

To his great delight he saw that the Hindoo 


girl bad thrown herself heart and oul into the 


aistter, aud he thought from her demeanour he 
would find her trustworthy; in which, as it 
“appened, he whe right, Kehadah’s travels had 
cularged her mind and hotizon, with the result 
‘hac she was very anxious to get away from her 
native village and unite herself to a young 
Hicdoo who was now in Calcutta, Bub to do 
- is cequired money, and Kehedah saw no chance 
o! obtaining it anti! Gerard's words showed her 
vie way. Her truat in an Englishman’s honour 
‘vad implicit. If he gave his word ‘that was 
‘Gens to ensure fulfilment of his promise, 
_Happily she was unusually quick-witted, and 
sited with that passion for intrigue peculiar to 
a¢r -ation, Her advice seemed to Carew 80 
good ‘hat he decided to follow it, 

Une of the women was ill, and wee kept fsola- 


“84, on account of the ivfectious nature of the 


a sate, in a remote part of the palace, 
_ ‘he only person attending to her was Kehs- 


‘ab herself, who conaiderd herself safe from in- 


fection, If Gerard did not mind the risk, she 
Fould introduce him to the sick chamber as a 

kin,” or physican, and he could remain there 
at! evening, 

ie would be quite safe, Noone would think 





of seeking for him there, and meanwhile be could 
mature his plans, 

But it would be better that he should go there 
without seeing Elaine, whose nerves were atill 
very much disordered from the drugs Heera had 
given her during her sojourn at the Rookery, 
pon who, by her agitation, might excite sus- 
picion, 

Gerard agreed in the wisdom of this suggestion, 
though the thought that Elaine was eo near aiade 
his heart actually ache with longing. 

He told Kehsdah than he was prepared to 
yield himeelf implicitly to her direction. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, AND LAST. 


, Taat same a wey was roused from the 
espairing apathy that settled upon her by 
the attendanta who come to dresa her for her 
audience with the Rajah, 

Sometimes it seemed to her as if all the events 
that had happened to her since the unlucky day 
when she went) down into the vaults were a 
wretched series of dreams,from which she would 
ory awake to fia@ herself back again at 

‘yndeliff Caatlo—her dear old home. 

Then reality would impress ifeelf sternly upon 
her, and she «aw her lob’ as it really was—alone 
in a foreign land, thousands of wiles from her 
home, in the power of her enemies, and with little 
chance of ever sesing the beloved shores of 
England again, sc 

Te-cannot beaaid that she was unkindly treated, 
and after her arrival in India ahe was no longer 
under the influence of d es she had been 
during the voyage thither. Indeed, !uxury, albeit 
of # semi-barbaric and oriental kind, surrounded 
heron all sides, and no effort was spared to re- 
concile her to her new circumstances, 

But of what was to be her ultimate fate she 
had uo idea until Kehsdah herself enlightened 
her with regard to the impression her beauty had 
produced on the Rajah, and the latter's determina- 
tion to make her his bride. 

Then, indeed, despair seized her, and she even 
thought of. taking her own life, rather than 
submit to such degradetion, She decided she 
would make a final strenuous appeal to the 
Rajah, and if that failed—then surely Heaven 
would forgive her if she adopted ile last despe- 
rate expedient | 

No hope of reseue cheered her. She was quite 
aware that Gerard Carew would not leave a 
stone dnturned in his efforts to trace her, but 
Pritice Nadir’s plans had been thought out with 
such diabolical. cunning that it seemed unlikely 
they would leave a loophole for suspicion to 
lodge, aud who would ever think of searching for 
her in this remote corner of the Indian Empire { 

She looked more like a marble statue than a 
living woman as Kehsdeh attired her in rich 
silken garmente, and then opened a heavy brass. 
bound casket and took from it & magnificent set 
of diamonds, with which she proceeded to adorn 
the young girl. 

Elaine drew back with a shudder as the gems 
touched her bare fesh—~they were the same that 
her grandmother had worn when she was carried 
to her last resting-place, and it seemed to Elaine 
that an evil influence always lingered around 
them. 

“Why should I wear them!” she exclaimed 
to Kehedah, who knew enough English to under- 
atand what she meant. For anawer the Hindoo 
smiled, showing two rows of perfectly even, and 
pearl-white teeth, 

“Tt is the Kajsh's wish,” she reaponded; and 
her tone said there was no going beyond such a 
command, 

Just before Elaine was ready to start her 
attendant pressed in her hand # smnil piece of 
paper, and retired to a shor: distance while she | 
read ib, 

It had no address, and the few words inside 
were scribbled in pencii; but if an angel had 
come down from Heaven with a message of com- 
fort it could hardly have brovght such rejoicing 


| If there was to be # combet, he preferred to 








| 


to Elaine’s heart as did those few pencilled 
sentences ! 
For they were ia Gerard’s headwriting, and 


they told her that her lover had not only traced 
her, but was now actually under the same roof 
as herself, Moreover, be added that an attempt 
would be made to reecue her (hat eveniog, and 
begged her to hold herself ready for avy emer- 
gency that might arise. 

**Qourage |" whispered Kehsdah, coming to 
her side, “ All will be well with you, But you 
must be strong.” 

The caution wae not unneceseary, Elaine wae 
trembling violently, but in @ little while she had 
quite recovered her outward self-possession, and 
announced herself ready to proceed. In accord- 
ance with Eastern etiquette @ thick veil was 
thrown over her bead, completely saveloping face 
aud figure, and then she sutered the palanquin 
which was waiting for her. 

For some little distance they proceeded in 
silence—-how far she could uct tell, for it was 
quite dark, and ia spite of all ber efforts her 
heart was Leating violently, snd her excitement 
was intense, Kehsdah, peeping from behind 
the curtaine, kept » keen look out, but, as far as 
she could sée, there were no spies on the watch, 
aud everything seemed to be going smoothly 
enough. 

Suddenly *he little procession came to a 
pause, and Dlaine, flinging back ber veil, looked 
out. They were in a grove of mango trees, 
whose outlines hardly showed in the darkness, 
and one of the bearers ofthe palanquin—s tall 
man-iu « turban—put out his hands to find hers, 

“ Blaloe, toy darling—at !ast-—abt last |” 

Their hands clasped, and for a moment neither 
spoke—-for a moment, during which the dangers 
of the past, the perils of the present, the un- 
certsinies of the future, were alike forgotten. 
They were together, he and she, never—os Carew 
swore to himeelf--to part again. If they died, 
they would at least have the satisfaction of 
dying together ! 

There was 9 hasty consultation between the 
bearers, in which Kenedah joined, then the 
rattle of gold, and Carew threw hie arm round 
Elaine, and lifted her bodily out of the palanquin, 
carrying her to where a horse wae tethered scive 
few peces away. He had been led in through » 
gate that was found unguarded, but it bad not 
been deemed safe to bring a second horse, 80 
Carew intended placing Elsiue in front of him 
in. their ride for life. As he corried her, he 
murmured ia her ears encouraging words, which 
she literally had not the strength to answer. 
The revulsion of feeling wae vo great that her 
strained nerves almoet gave way under ib, 

Still there wae little time for conversation — 
the needs of the moment were too urgen' and 
the perils too great to permit {t Carew know 
that even yet the chances of their being neen 
and stopped were about level 

The man who had brought the horse, and who, 
of course, had been heavily bribed, now proceeded 
to lead the animal slong towards the gate by 
which he had come. He had to pick bis way io 
the darkness, for to light a lantern would be to 
increase the peril. * 

Suddenly he stopped, aud whispered in terri- 
Ged tones, — 

“Sahib, we are betrayed. The gate is 
guarded |” 

And xo it was. Carew’s keen eyes, trained as 
they were, could distinguish at least a dozen 
dusky forms at the entrance. 

“Tarn back, it ig your only chance,” urged 
the man, but Gerard knew that to turn back 
world be to rush headlong into the lion’s mouth, 

**Jg the gate closed?” he asked, brieily. 

*" Yea, sahib,” 

* How high is it?” 

" About eight feet, I think.” 

Ja 8 moment the young man’s mind was made 
up. He would put his horse to the leap and 
risk clearing it. 

The former owner of the beash shrunk away, 
be 
out of it, Gerard endeavoured to guide the 
horse to ® certain point opposite the gate, but. 
b:fore he quite reached it he was seen and 4 
shout of triumph went up from the Hindoos, 
amongst whom was Princes Nadir. 

Instantly they rushed towards him, all except- 
ing the Privce, who kept his former position, 
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ELAINE LOOKED MORE LIKE A MARSLE STATUB THAN A 


while he drew from his pocket a small revolver, 
of KEoglish manufacture, which was already 
loaded in its four chambers, and held it aloft, 
ready to be used when the opportunity presented 
itself, 
_ The combat was fierce and keen, and on 
Carew’s side simply a parrying of blowa, and an 
endeavour to clear the path. The Hindcows, 
although they were armed, had no wish to kill | 
sim ; but, in accordance with the commands of 
the priests, simply to take him prisoner, so that 
the latter might wreak their vengeance on him | 
themselves | 
It seemed tohim that they swarmed round | 
him like a hive of bees, and ip required all 4 





efforts, burdened as he was with Elaine, to pre- 
vent himveif from being unseated, 

The horse reared and curveted, frightened 
almost to madness by the assault, and by his 
wild plunges helped his rider not a little. At 
last Carew saw his way to make the dash for the 
gate on which everything depended——his life, 
Etaine’s honour 

He pulled the reins up short, tightened his 
grasp of the fainting girl, stuck his knees firmly 
in the animal’s eide, and then put him to the 
leap. 

The horse answered gallantly to the appeal, 
and mprang into the air, At the same time 
Nadir, seeing that his prey was likely to escape 
him, levelled his pistol, and aimed at Carew’s 
heart, but the uoment he pulled the trigger, a 
woman, who had been watching the conflict 
from the shelter of some bushes close at hand 
rushed forward and Interposed betweer hirn and | 
his victim, receiving the charge full in her 
breas*. 

Te was Heera, but Gerard Carew never knew 
that she had given her life for his, 





* * n ia , 


The scene changes to Wyndcliff Castle, where, 
tome nine months later, 2 happy group are 
assembled on the terrace, while the roses in the 
garden below ecatter their petals of red and 





white and gold on the level green of the velvet 
lawn, and the trees in the park are clad in the 
luxuriant verdure of their summer garb, There 
is & smell of new mown hay wafted from the 
meadows, the eky is a cloudless expanse of azure, 
in the air is a shimmer of heat, tempered, how- 
ever, bys soft breeze that eprivgs up ever and 
anon to wander through the glossy laurel foliage 
that forms a hedge round the lawn. A musical 
twitter now and again makea known the pre- 
sence of the birds in the branches, but they are 
too lazy to siug, tired perhaps from the concert 
they were holding at day dawn thie morning. 

The group on the terrace coneiste of four 
people, Lady Alms, Sir Richerd, Elaine and 
Carew. ‘he two latter are husband and wife 
now, 

They were married very quietly on their re- 
turn from India, without fuss or ceremony of 
apy kind, and now they bave taken up their 
residence at the Castle, for Sir Richard will not 
hear of their leaving him, and ss he correctly 
observes, the Castle is quite large enough to 
accommodate several families, 

Of their sdventures in ‘T'agipoor they seldom 
epeak, the recollectiona they evoke are too pain- 
ful; but sometimes lady Alma alludes to that 
terrible ride of theirs when they left the pro- 
vince, and their whole futare depended on their 
out-speeding their pursuers. Lady Alma attri- 
bates the result to her nephew's splendid horse- 
manship; but Gerard esye he owes it to the 
grand mettle of the noble animal he rode. 

And so after many viciseitudes the Ranee’s 
diamonds were brought back to Wyndcliff—for 
every one of them was on Elaine when she 
escaped, and only the sacred ruby remained in 
Tagipoor to tell of the many efforts made by 
Prince Nadir and his sister to secure the 
jewels, 

Elaine herself regarded them with the utmost 
disgust, and it must be confessed Gerard shared 
her repulsion ; but he certaioly felt a thrill of 





satiafaction as, on his arrival in England, he 
handed them to their rightful owner, Sir Richard 4 






LIVING WOMAN. 


Wyndcliff, who at once applied them to the pur- 
pose of freeing his estate from its mortgages. 

“ And so Wyndeliif Castle will descend unen- 
cumbered to your children,” the baronet said, 
proudly, to Elaine, ‘“‘and it is owing to your 
pluck and your husband's perseverance that 
Heaven permits me the delight of spending my 
last days in my sacestral home.” 

“And,” Blaine’s husband added, with a happy 
— * afcer all, the prediction has been fulfilled, 
an 

‘ The hand of a maiden, young and fair, . 
Has tracked good fortune and found it there!’’ 


[THE END.] 








Tuk finest clift scenery in the United Kingdom 
is on the coast of the county of Donegal, at the 
north-west of Ireland, facing the Atlantic, where 
the variety and grandeur of the cliffs are moat 
thrilling and impressive, Slieve League, south of 
Gien Columbkille, is a superb introduction to 
Donegal’s coast splendours. In lesa than half 
mile from the sea the mountain rears ite beigh! 
of nearly 2,000 feet. In the Isiand of Achill, off 
the west coast of Treland, the cliffa of Croghan, 
at Achill Head, rise sheer from the water’s-edge 
to the dizay heighe of 3,000 feet. 

A LETTER sent to a native prince in India iss 
very elaborate affair, The paper is specially 
made for the purpose, and is eprinkled with gold 
leaf. Only the last few lines of the somewha‘ 
lengthy document contain the purport of the 
letter, while the remainder is made up of the 
ueval roundabout and complimentary phrases. 
It is folded in @ peculiar way with the flaps out- 
ward and placed in a muslin bag, and this latter 
into one of crimson and gold tint, with  alip- 
knot of gold thread, attached to which fs « 
ponderous seal, The address written on a elip ot 
parchment, is attached to the outside bag. These 
details are very important for pelite letter- 
writing in India, and if any of them were omitted 
it would insult the person addressed, 
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BR MAJOR STRUCK HIS CILILD A COWARDLY BLOW WITH HIS CLENCHED FIST. 


A GREY DAWN. 


—~303—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Tr was hard on one o'clock when Dr. Gordon 
reached Sir Lionei’s chambers, which were in a 
very foshionable locality, Hie heart beat quickly 
as he rang the bell, He told himeelf a dozen 
times that he had no unworthy suspicion of his 
wife, that he knew Maxwell had only been her 
friend; and yet he simply bated the idea of 
applying to this man for news of her. 

The well-trained man servant made not the 
isest difficulty about admitting a stranger. Sir 
Lionel was far removed from the race of yentle- 
men who dread a creditor in every visitor. 
Andrew said simply that he wished to see the 
Baronet on very particular business, and, giving 
his card, was shown into a big, airy room with a 
large window commanding a view of Piccadilly. 

The room was furnished in old oak ; a few very 
good pictures, and countless ornaments of great 
value adorned it ; the wealth and good taste of 
the owner were shown on every side, 

Dr. Gordon thought of the hideous drawing 
room at Cédar Lodge and shuddered, Dori, 
had she pleased, might have been Lady Maxweil, 
with a husband able to gratify her every wisb. 
She had chosen him instead, and how had he 
requited her 3 


re] 


Sir Lionel’s feelings on seeing his caller's 


name were not exactly agreeable ; he had never | 


spoken a dishouourable word to Doris, had never 
thought of doing so; but just because their 
meetings had bee only too pleasant to him he 
understood the husband might nod quite approve 
of them. 

What did the fellow want? A suburban doctor 
ought to be busy with his patients at this hour, 
Well, it wos no use delaying, and so Sir Liouel 
went to receive his visitor with a pleasant smile 
and an intense desire to treat the call as a pacific 
vne unless Dr, Gordox made it very plain it waz 
of a different nature. 

a 





“I'm very pleased to see you, Dc, Gordon,” 
he said frankly, puttiog out bis hand, “I have 
wanted to be introduced to you for some time, 
but Mre, Gordon eeemed to think you had no 
time to bestow on an idle fellow like myself.”’ 

Was it acting f 

Andrew Gordon was a good judge of character, 
and he thought noé. Thus far the Baroneb had 
impressed him favourably. 

“Tam aware that I eught not to frespass on 
your attention,” said the poor fellow, simply ; 
“ but, Sir Lionel, I am in terrible trouble, and— 
I ey of no ope who can help me but your- 
88. ue 
“He wants money,” thought the Baronet, 
with a sneer; “ he’s come to beg of me; well, I 
thought he looked @ cut above that.” 

But aloud he oaly said, gravely, that he should 
be glad to render Dr. Gordon any service in hia 

wer, 

“You will keep my secret,” pleaded poor 
Andrew, “ for her sake, as you were her friend, 
if not for ralne. I have lost my wife.” 

‘* Tost your wife!'’ There was no mistaking 
the genuineness of Sir Lionel’s amazement ; he 
looked utterly bewildered. ‘' Good Heaveus, sir, 
you can’t mean it. Why, I saw Mrs. Gordon 
only yeaterday, and she was then in perfect 
health.” 


**She has left me,” said Andrew, with white, 


strained face and eet teeth ; “she left my house } 


last night,” 

* Bub why come to me?” demanded Sir Lione!. 
‘*T assure you, as & max of honour, I never spoke 
a word to Mra. Gordon the strictest of chaperons 
could have objected to, I liked her extremely. 
There was a time when I had hoped to make her 
my wife, We parted in the summer. 1 met 


her again a few months later—older, sadder, | her; no 


with, it seemed to me, a secret trouble eating 
her heart away ; and, for old times’ sake, I tried 
to cheer her, that fe all. Had she been my 
sister I could not have treated her with more 
respect, 

"YT know it,” said Andrew, sadly; “I could 





j 





not doubt my wife. I bave only come to you 
because I know of no else familiar with the life 
she led at Riverside, You were intimate there, 
you must know who, among the people viciting 
Major Ward, would be likely to befriend his 
daughter,” 

“ His adopted daughter,” corrected Sir Lionel. 

“Yes, I know one thing ; your aunt was very 
kind to my poor gir.” 

“My aucd is travelling in the south of }rance 
for the benefit of her health, Dr. Gordon, 
believe me I am only anxioua to help you, bub I 
can't help feeling angry with you; ali these 
weeks your wife has been the jeast regarded 
creature in your house, Ob, you need not look 
like that, she never complained to ims. But I 
have eyes; I saw her grow paler and sadder, 
and I knew that you neglected her utterly, and 
thar your sister made her life a misery to her ; 
yo. may be sorry now, I dare say you ara ; but 
you can’t soffer the daily, hourly misery that she 
endured,” 

‘} deserve all your reproaches,” said Andrew 
Gordon, sadly ; “but in one thing you wrong 
me; I loved my wife dearly. Ii I seemed to 
pegiech her it was because I wanted to work 
heed te surround her with more comforts, My 
sister leaves my house on Saturday for ever—ii 
I can only fiad Doris. We can begin afresh.” 

‘When did she leave home?” 

“Teannottell you. I was called out soon after 
six last night. J returned in the small hours of 
the morning to find ber gone, She left a letter 
telling me ehe should never trouble me again.” 

“ Suicide!” suggested Sir Lionel. ‘‘1 hate to 
add to your trouble; but that wonld have beeu 
my fret thought.” 

“And uine; bat she took a few things with 
clothes only, but memorials of her 
childhood which she prized. I tell myself over 
aud over again ifshe had been going to seek de 
struction she would not have troubled about 
these.” 

“Tsan do one thiag for you,” said Sir Lione! 
kindly, “I will run down to Riverside, and cali 
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at the Wards, Without letting them know my 
object I can easily ascertain if Mrs. Gordon hae 
been there,” 

[ do not think she would be likely to go 
there; Mra, Ward treated her shamefully.” 

“ But where elge could she go?” asked Lionel ; 
“and she was devoted to Marjory Ward.” 

*“ You can’t think of anyone who was kind to 
her in the old days?” 

“Tcoan’t, Mre, Ward kept her very much fo 
the background. My aunt took a great faucy to 
Miss West; but even she found it diffleult to see 
much of her. Besides, Mrs. Ward so contrived 
the poor girl's departure that those who loved 
her best, Marjory Ward and my aunt, should thiok 
her ungrateful for leaving them without a word.” 

“She wrote to Marjory again and again.” 

‘Miss Ward never had the letters, She only 
cnows the version her etep-mother gives to the | 
world,” 

* And that is -——?" 

“Thst she took Miss Weatb to Brighton, and 
she deserted her for some low acquaintances with 





whom she spent the day and never came home 
that night. Whenshe returned the uext morn- | 


éng and Mra. Ward remonstrated with her she | 
| tween her and her sister in-law, 


‘ 


left the house, declariog she was going to be 
married,” 

‘* And Marjory believes that ?” 

“She believes part of it. I believe the idea 
that her adopted sister should havea jover un- 
known to her was such a shock to her that after 
hat whe wae ready to believe anythiog. She 
ras plenty of troubies of her own just now, and 

> perhaps sho isa little self-engrossed.” 

‘Aod you cannot help me?” 

"T will go to Riverside this afternoon and see 
Miss Ward. I will call ab the Beeches and find 
out if your wife has been there, or has written to 
my aunt; but J tell you plainly I think there is 
very little hope.” 

Andrew looked at him piteously. 

You are a maa of the world,” he said, sorrow- 
fully, “and know more of life than I do, Will 
you tell me what you think has become of my 
wifat Friendless, and alone in London, it drives 
uae frantic to think of her fate.” 

“Shs was a good woman,” said Maxwell, 

uletly, “and so we must only think of things a 
good woman can do. If you ask me I shonid say 
Mra, Gordon would takes back room at the other 
end of London, and starve herself to death at 
making shirts,” 

Sairts!'’ tordon looked puzzled; “ but 
Dorls was very accomplished. She played ard | 
gang, she kaew French and German ; why, if my 
wife were bent on earnfog her own living she 
might be a governess or companion, a secretary 
or correspondent, she would not be reduced to 
making shirts,” 

“My good fellow,” said Maxwell, bluntiy, 
“you don’t understand. People won’t engage a 
soverness or companion without references, 
especially if she is young and beautiful ; business 
mon would not choose a secretary or correspon- 
dent who had no experiesice. If Mra, Gordon 
is trylug to conceal herseff from you she would 
not be able to mention anything of her past life or 
friends. Only the very hurableat of employment 
would be open to her,” 

Gordon groaned, 

*' Don’t lose hope,” said Maxwell, who began | 
to pity Doris’ husband nearly as much as he had | 
condemned him. ‘“ London ia a big place; bub} 
there are all aorts of ways of finding people— | 
istectives, and that kind of thing.” 

lL have been toa detective already,” 

* And what did he say ?"” 

'd me to come to you, He said as you 
had been intimate at Riverside you must know 
what friends Doris had.” 

“] would give a great deal if I could help 

u,” said Maxwell, feelingly, “I have had 
some very unkind thoughts of you, Dr. Gordon 
You bad won the treasure | coveted and ne- 
slected it, that was my idea ; but now. I have 
een you I begin to understand. You really 
oved your wife, and it must be agony to you to 
feel ehe is lost,” 

Gordon nodded, 

" T never knew all she was to me until I came 
Aud don’t you see 











tae and found her gone, 


the sting of it, Sir Lionel, I did not make her 
happy t” 

Audrew left voon afterwards. Sir Lionel 
pressed lunch and all sorts of refreshment on 
him, but he declined them ali. He must get 
back to Clapham and his patients, he said, sadly. 

“ Well, don’t give up hope, [ shall nob ot 
back from Riverside till late to-night, bub Pll 
look in at Teesdaile’s to-morrow and report pro- 
gress. Iam glad you went to him, he ma 
a case for a friend of mine last year, sud did it 
splendidly, You couldn’t have found a better 
man.” 
They shook hands warmly and » Dr. 
Gordon thicking a: be’ went back to Clap- 
ham that Lionel Maxwell was one of the 
most fascinating men he had ever met, and that 
it was not atrange Doris had enjoyed his society. 

Andrew found his sister packing up. She had 
just sense of the proprieties enough not to ine 
terfers with the version of Mra. Gordon's ab- 
sence the doctor bad given to the servants ; 
but she was in an awful temper, Her anger and 
annoyance at having to leave Cedar Lodge were 
60 evident that the maide believed more firmly 
than ever there had been s bitter quarrel be- 
She appeared at 
dinner gloomy and silent, Andrew, to avoid 
comment, sat opposite her, though he hardly 
toucled his food, Agnes was burning with 
curlosity, aod when the maid had retired asked 
plainly “what he had done,” seeing, perhaps, 
io was her only chance of hearing. 

“TI have taken the steps which seemed most 
advisable to find my wife,” said Dr, Gordon, 
coldly, “I decline to discuss what they are 
with her evemy.” 

“Jam not her enemy.” 

“ You acted as one, Any way, I cannot trust 
you with anything that concerns Doris, You are 
the rea! cause of her absence,” 

Miss Gordon sniffed and muttered something 
about ‘idle five gentleman,” which brought 
the colour to her brother’s face. 

“If you are referring to the friend people 
have seen with Doris at the Crystal Palace I 
have seen him to-day, He is as troubled as pos- 
sible to hear of her loss, [ think him one of 
the pleasantest men I ever met, and can quite 
understand my wife enjoying his society. It was 
far more amusing than any she would geb here.” 

* In fact, you encourage her in all her folly,” 

“T don’t think there was much folly,” said 
Andrew. “She was miserable and lonely. No 
one here tried to make her happy. She met an 
old friend, who tried to give hera few pleasant 
hours; a more worldly woman would perhaps 
have remembered thab society eays there can be 
no innocent Trieudship between two people of the 
opposite sex. Doris, in her simple girlish faith 
never thought of this, she took his kindness juet 
as she would have: taken thad of his aunt, had 
her latyship been in London,” 

“Hasn’6 the fine gentleman a name!” de- 
maanded Agnes, ‘and if he bas an aunt, why did 
she never join the excursions to the Palace !” 

“She is an old lady, and lives in the country. 
Agnea, your own mind cannot be very pure to 
impute such evil thoughts to others.” 

‘Well, lam goiog away on Saturday, so I 
shal! nob contaminate you further,” war the cut- 
ting reply, “and mark my words, Andrew, now 
you have been lucky enough to lose that giddy 
flighty girl, the best thing you can do is to for- 
get all about her, She will bring you nothing 


| but trouble and expentre, the worst day’s work 


you ever did was in marryivg Doris.” 
But she finished her speech without a listener. 
Andrew had left the room. 





? 
OHAPTER XVI 


It was only when Geoffrey Fairfax had left 
Erleston that Marjory realised how much she 
ralssed him; everything seemed dull and flat. 
She lost heart and spirite, and by the time the 
new year was some weeks old she felt as if he had 
been gone for months. 

*T am an idiot!” she told herself, “TI used 
to fancy I cared for Lionel Maxwell, and then 


when I woke up from that mistake and dis. 
covered my attachment for him was only an idle 

I must needs fail in love with Geoffrey, 
and it’s real downright love this time. 

** It's moat utterly absurd,” went on the gir! ; 
“here are papa and Mre, Ward os angry as pos 
sible because [ am nod engaged to Mr. Fairfax, 
because, ag they putit, I snubbed him and gave 
him no encouragement, and all the time I should 
be quite happy if I oaly thought there were the 
least hope of his ever caring for me, 

“Poor Geeff! Hie father’s will bas brought 
me a peck of trouble; but [don’t think it will 
harm him ; he will live at Alfreton until he takes 
to himself a wife, and then they will have the 
comfort of knowing thé beautiful ald place is 


their aon’s inheritance, for J shall never marry, 20 


they need not-fear his having a rival claimant. 

“Geoff hasn't the least suspicion of my «tu 
pidity, which is one good thing, and I have gos 
Miss Mowbray’s address safely put away, which 
is another. Is makes me feel more independent 
of Mrs. Ward to know that if she makes my 
home quite unbearable I have a place of refuge.” 

Marjory's frietdehip with Judith cs ilton grew 
and strengthened; she was vaguely consciou: 
that Jndy had other troubles besides those sus 
30 openly sdufessed. Adrian Rossiter had gone 
away ; perhaps. pride prevented his. confessing 
his love for the agent's daughter, or perhaps he 
hsd taken Judith’s assumed coldness for more 
than it really was. Anyhow, thiugs were uot 

g pleasantly ab Maybank ; the master of ths 
ouse was more and more irritable ; the mistres: 
sadder and paler, while a rumour got about thai 
the family were in debt ; and neighbours began 
te think they had been rash in their advances to 
intimacy, and to draw in. 

Not the Wards ; to do the Major justice he 
did not value people for their income ; and his 
Julia, while a thoroughly worldly woman, had 
yet a good deal of pity for a case, as ehe imagined, 
80 similar to what her own might be, 

“T shail not drop the Hiltons,” she told her 
husband, “unless. he tries to borrow money of 
you. I think it’s perfectly dreadful to be poo 
with all those little children ; and when Marjory’s 
money goes we shall be in che same plight our- 
selves.” ‘ 

“TI hope not,” said the Major, emphatically, 
“{ hope you won't become quite such an !xcberg 
as that poor woman,” 

“Tt's his fault,” said Mra. Ward ; “ his temper 
ix something awful. it’s just like Marjory to 
have taken up the daughter ; she's always drawa 
to people who are poor and unfortunate,” 

Marjory was not present to heer thi: de- 
scription of herself; she had gone over to 
Maybank to know if Judith would go to Brightor 
with hor the next day, 

**Couldn’t possibly, dear,” ssid Judy, with 
the frankness which always characterised her. 
“An awful calamity haa fallen on us, ani | 
must stay ab home and help mother to bear up 
under it,” 

“ What-is the watter?” asked Marjory, wou- 
dering if some of the tradespeople had mads 
themselves disagreeable, 

“Aunt Judith, my mameseks and béte nove, 
arrived last night on a long vieit.” 

" Bub I thought you expected her? you have 
often spoken of her coming.” Bt 

“J suppose we all expect to die,” said Judy 
siraply ; “bat eome of us are a little taken aback 
when our expectations ere realized. Papa in- 
vited her to join us week» ago, and mother and 
I suffered an agony of terror ; but she wrote thai 
she was afraid to come so far in the cold weather. 
It was freezing hard yesterday when she arrivec, 








but our dear relative is nothing if not incon- 


| sistent.” 


“ How long will she stay t” . 

“T haven’t the faintest ides. If it rested with 
me she would be packing up now; but, instead, 
she is holding forth ic the drawing-room tc ™Y 
father on the subject of folly im general and hie 
own in particular, 1 thought it woulda’t enter 
tain you, so when I saw you coming I told Jan 
to show you in, thinking you would prefer the 
untidiness of the children's domain to my auc’ * 
company.” 
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“7 do, Where are the children, by the 
way t ¢ 

’ Moved upstairs, poor little things! eo as to 
he out of Aunt Judith’s hearing ; she deteste all 
children, especially oure,” 

“But why §” 

‘Well, she thinks large families a mistake, 
and always preferred boys to girls. I have the 
enviable distinction of being her favourite ; at 
least people say eo. Marjory, be thankful you 
don’t possess @ rich maiden sunt ; I can tell you 
it's a fearful drawback to one’s happiness,” 

16 broke off with something like a choked 
406. 

Marjory bent and kiseed her, 

“ Don’t,” said Judy, quickly, * or I shall break 
down and make a fool of myself, Marjory, I am 
ao miserable.” 

Marjory put her band in ber friend’s, and 
yoked the sympathy she wae forbidden to speak. 
At last she ventured to ask,— 

is there anything fresh the matter, Judy!” 

“ 'There’s just everything the matter, Marjie ; 
money’s the chief; money, or rather, the want 
of iv, generally ts at the bottom of all our 
troubles.” 

“T wish you would tell me ail about it,” 
pleaded Marjory. “OF course I could not help 
much, except in being sorry, but I think some- 
times it makes us feel better to tell our 
troubles,” 

udy wiped her eyes. 

* You'll promise not to say a word }” 

' Yea,” 

“ And, Marjie, whatever you do you mustn’t 
think a word against mother. Mother is almost 
an angel, and her life is one long martyrdom.” 

“J couldn't think anything against her, dear," 
aid Marjory; “since my own mother died I have 
never been drawn $0 anyone so much as [ have 
to your mother. It has given me a kind of lump 
iu my throat sometimes just to see you and her 
cogether and feel what I had lost.” 

" Well, I must begin at the beginning,” said 
Judith, “and then you'll understand why I hate 
my aunt, and how mother’s whole life has been 
blighted, 

‘Mother was a great heiress, you know, and 
her guardian trusted her to Miss Hilton, who 
was her cousin, She wae to live with Aunt 
Judith, if you understand, and go out with her, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

‘Yes, to be under her care.” 

“Well, Aunt Judith was very fond of my 
father (she is now if you'll believe me). He had 
no regular profeesion. She always meant to 
start him In something, but she loves money 
dearly, and I suppose she hated partivg with ber 
capital, She allowed him a yearly fucome, and 
she took up the idea that if he married her ward 
he would be provided for.” 

“It was ® cruel shame.” 

_ “OF course it was, Mother believed in him. 
You can’t fancy what he was in those days, 
Marjie; why even when J can first remember 
him he was most fascivating. Mother lost her 
heart to him, and they were married. ere was 
no settlement of avy kind, and so all ber money 
was at his merey, except a bare three hundred a- 
sear which her godmother left her since and 
eettled on her children; 

“TI don’t know whether mother found him 
out ab first. Perhaps, while the money lasted 
e was better ; but he ran through it all before 
i was five years old, and then he told mother he 
could not live on ber beggarly three hundred, 
she must ask her guardian (he is dead now) for 
help. Mother is very proud, and she refused. 
: sen he told her he had only married her for 
if Money,” 

‘He couldn't,” said M indignantly. 
“No man could be so brute wae 

‘He did,” said Jadith, emphatically. ‘‘She 
wend to Aunt Judith, but Aunt Judith took my 
‘ather's part. She said mother ought to have 
‘cen firm and prevented his frittering away her 

rtune, Of course he had married her because 
£0e waz on heiress, 

“I can't tell you what happened next, I 
kuow ours was ® miserable home always, but 
wien I wag fifteen mother had s serious illness 
Sud when she thought she was dying she told 


\ 





me this, She afid that probabiy I should grow 
up beautiful. That father and Aunt Judy would 
sell my beauty to the highest bidder, and she 
implored me if she died to remember her fate, 
and never marry except for love, 

“The past was worse even than you can 
think, Marjie.. Papa had not only married ber 
for her money, but he was in love with someone 
else. She found a packet of love letters which 
showed he had carried on the entanglement to 
within a month of their wedding.” 

** You must have felt you could nover believe 
in your faiber again,” 

"T had not believed in him for yexrs,” said 
Judith, “I felt as if I hated him, and that I 
could never do enough to make vp to mother 
for all she had suffered.” 

“She recovered from that illness; do you 
think ehe was sorry then she had confided in 
yout” 

“I don’t kaow. . Ske has nover spoken of that 
conversation since, neither have J, but it has 
given me the key toeverything. I know she is 
more miserable than many @ prisoner, and that 
but for her children’s sake she would have gone 
away years ago.” 

“Tt seems almost an insult that she should 
have to receivo Mice Hilton as her guest.” 

‘* Yes, mother is alweys polite and courteous to 
her, but she dreads the very sound of her wicked 
mocking laugh, and I believe that ead and 
wretched as her life is mother yet clings to it 
because she knows her death would leave us at 
Aunt Judith’s mercy. She dreads her getting 
any influence over the children. Don't you see, 
Mar‘jie, all our troubles = with her. Ib was 
she who originated the idea of papa ‘going in 
for an heiress,” she who always protested his 
love and admiration for mamma, though ati the, 
while she knew of the other entanglement. 

“Are you sure she did know, it sounds too 
horrible, I hoye I shall never see her,” said 
Marjory, smiling. 

The door opened abruptly as she spoke, and 
some one entered without the ceremony of 
knocking. 

“ What's that you say!” demanded a shrill 
metallic-like voice. “" My dear young lady pray 
tell me which of my niece's acquaintance is 
‘horrible,’ that I may avoid her.” 

The speaker was a small, withered-looking 
woman, whose age it was im ble to tell ; her 
yellow skin was wrinkled shrivelied up till 
it looked like the texture of parchment ; but her 
amall bead-like black eyes were very bright and 
keen ; she was as erect as a dart, and not one 
thread of silver marred the blacknese of her 
ravou hair, 

Marjory thought afterwards that the dreaded 
aunt resembled nothing so much aa a witch ; but 
at the moment her mind ‘bad room only for the 
impression that Miss Hilton was worse even thaa 
she had expected, and that poor Judy was on 
the horns of a dilemma, since, after her friend's 
words she could hardly present her aunt to Mar- 
jory, and that was evidently what the elder lady 
expected. 

Old Miss Hilton broke the rather awkward 
pause, She ted a hand blazing with dia- 
monds to Majory. 

“T eee I must latroduce myself, Judy seems 
spell-bound. I am her aunt, god-mother, and 

, of whom you may have heard, You 
probably are her new friend, Mies Ward.” 

Marjory just.touched the claw-like hand, and 
acknowledged her identity, devoutly wishing 
herself safe ab home, 

“You must want your nap,” said the younger 
Judith; **do go back to the drawing-room, aunt, 
[ had Marjory brought here on purpose that you 
should not be disturbed.” 

"I prefer Miss Ward’s society to my nap,” 
was the bland response. “Judy, aren’t you 
going to give her some tea; order it at once, 
please. I will join you in a cup.” 

Judith rose to ring the beil. 

* You had better go and give the maids your 
orders, my dear,” ssid her aunt, affably. “ That 
bell fs out of order, I will entertaln Miss 
Ward.” 


Poor Judith had no excuse to offer ; she was 


obliged to burry away, leaviag Marjory, as she 
reflected, in the wolf's clutches, 

Mias Hilton closed the door carefully, stirred 
the fire into a brighter blaze, then she sat down 
close to Marjory. 

“Tam very glad my niece has found a friend, 
Mies Ward. Judy has had a very lonely life 
and not seen much pleasurs.” 

Marjory hoped she was not to hear another 
version of the family troubles, She only re 
merked quietly that she was very fond of Judy 

“So am I,” replied Miss Hilton; “and 1 
mean her to make something of her life if [ can 
manage it. Miss Ward, you have been here & 
good deal and would see what has been going on 
better than my foolish nephew and his status of 
a wife. I hope to get ab the truth of things 
from you. I suppose you met Mr. Rossiter 
wher be wag in this neighbourhood {"” 

‘fT meb him often,” confessed Marjory, 

“Well, why did he go away.” 

“T really can’t tell you; perhaps his business 
ia this part of the world was over.” 

** Don’t fence with me, young lady. 
deny that he admired Judith §” 

“T have no wish to”; then some latent 
anxiety in the withered old face touched Mar- 
jory, aod she added, in quite a different tone, “ I 
won’t pretend to misunderstand you, Miss Hil- 
ton, Adrian Rossiter wes over bead and ears 
in love with Judith, He used to talk to me by 
the bour about ber beauty when be came to ece 
us, and I was always expecting to hear he had 
proposed to her.” 

“Just eo, Why didn’t bet” 

** 1 can’t tell you,” 

"She's paler than she was,” went on the old 
maid, “and her spirits are forced, Bless me, 
Miss Ward, I am not easily deceived, and | know 
the sigus ; the moment I set eyes on Judith I 
decided she was in love,’ . 

“She never seemed to encourege Mr. Rone! 
ter,” objected Marjory. “I admic I think he 
wasin love, but I won't say as much of Judith.” 

“I get to work cautiously,” pursued the old 
maid. “I cross-examined my nephew as to his 
gentleman acquaintance. J asked that fine lady, 
my. piece, who, visited here. I speedily dis- 
covered Mr. Rossiter was the only young man 
who bad been intimate here. Pressing the point 
In a téte 0-tée with my nephew, he assured me 
the man behaved shamefully, and ougbt te be 
horsewhipped. Maude (that’s my niece) told ma 
she considered Adrian Rossiter the most perfect 
geotleman she had ever met, and Judith refused 
to hear his name mentioved atall. Now, Miss 
Ward, what conclusion am I to draw!" 

“Tt don’t know.” 

* But you must know; Lam relying on you to 

me.” 

“T can tell you the current gossip,” ssid Mar- 
jory. ‘‘ There are three or four versions about, 
uone of which I quite believe, but you shal! hear 
therm if you like.” 

“ Well.” 

“Tt is reported that the news of his son’s in- 
fatuation reached Lord Rossiter, and he jnsieted 
on. Adrian comiog home at once, Then (here 
Marjory locked hard at the old lady) it is said 
Mr. Hilton applied to Mr. Rossiter for pecu- 
niary assistance, and the young man was bo dJis- 
gusted that he cried off at once,” 

‘That's: not true,” said Miss Hilton; “my 
nephew would not risk a good match for his 
daughter like that; he would be delighted t: 
borrow of Mr. Rossiter when the wedding-day 
was fixed—but not before. 

* Go on.” 

**T have heard that Mr, Rossiter proposed, and 
Judith sent him away. She is very, very proud, 
and might not like the idea of an unequal 
marriage.” 

“To wouldn’t be unequai. I am a very ric! 
woman, and Judith is my favourite niece, I 
shall probably leave her the whole of my fortune,” 
“Bhe would rather be happy now,” said Mar- 
jory, appealingly. “ I should never have intrude) 
myself on to your confidence, Mise Hilton, bu’ 
as you have spoken of your private affairs to m2 
may I say just one thing?” 


Can you 





** A dozen if you like, You seem % very een 
sible young women.” 
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**Jt's only this ; Judith loves her mother 
better than any anything else in the world. If 
you could make Mrs, Hilton happy Judith would 
he grateful io you for ever.” 

“T am not o witch, mp dear, though I may look 
like one ; I can’t perform wiracles, and to make 
Maude Hilton happy ie beyond human skill.” 

* Bat you might be kiad to her.” 

“ Has anyone told you Tam not? Oh, I know 
whatyou mean. Mra. Hilton dislikes me, it is 
quite true, and yet for years I have been her 
beet friend. Have youa lover, Miss Ward }” 

The question was so unexpected that Marjory 
blushed crimson. 

{ ama not engaged,” she replied, coldly, 

* Ab! when you are, just remember two things 
-—-caeo are human and not angels, and if you 
begin by expecting too much of them you are 
bound to be disappointed ; then when you are 
married if your husband is not perfection you 
won'timprove him by treating him as if you never 
believe s word he said, and loathed the sight 
of him. Men are ticklish articles to manage, 
Miss Ward, and take a great deal of tact.” 

Judith aud the tea came in together, Marjory 
had « vague uncomfortable sensation of not 
hating Aunt Judith quite sc much as she had 
expected, 


‘he short February day waa closing in when | slowly. 


she reached Riverside ; Mre. Ward was out still, 
but the Major eo: 
newspaper. Marjory felt that he looked troubled, 
and would aot raeet ber eye. 

‘*Anything the matter, papa?” she asked, 
kindly. What shs had just heard of Judith’s 
father disposed her to think very mercifully of 
the foibles of her own 

‘Matter enough,” said the Major, witha sigh. 
“The Great Wheel Mining Company has 
ange hed,” 

“Bubtyou bad no shares in it,” said Marjory, 
qaietly. "You told me the other day you had 
nothing left but your pension and——-” 

‘And the interest of your fortune,” said the 

“I did not put it in those words, J said 
no other income [ bought a hundred 
shares in this Great Wheel affair a year ago, and 
i isve been expecting them to turn up trumps 
eve sinee,”’ 

ll, we shall be no poorer than we have 
beer in the last twelve montha.” 
‘That’s all you know about it; the liability 
was unlimited, and they made me one of their 
Directors; I thought it auch a mark of confi- 
lence at the time, but I wish they hado't now 
They've come down on me for a frat claim of five 
hundred pounds, and if] don’t pay it I shall be 

ruined man.” 

‘** Five hundred pounds !—it ie nearly a year’s 
income.’ 

‘Tt is quite @ year’s income as things are now, 

i I baven’t so much as five hundred sbillings, 
They lt seil me up, Marjory; the furniture of this 

use is settled om you, but everything elee 
theyll take, and perhaps sen! we to prison if 

bey don’t find enovgh to satisiy them.” 

Marjory and her father were almoat equally 
ignoraat of law. The girl sat down on the arm 
of his clair and stroked his cheek caressingly 
with one soft finger, At such moments of rare 
companionship she could almost forgive him 
that another woran filled her mother’s place,” 

“You'll have to borrow the money on the 
eecimiiy of your pension,” she said at last ‘and 
there’s no help for it: this dear old house muab 

é jet, or there will be nothing to live on, I 
expect we could manage very cheaply | in 

ondon,” 

Julio would never hear of London for the 
children.’ 

* Have you told her?” 

“No; the letter only came after she had 
sterted. Ah, Marjory, if only you had nob bean 
so celfish thie trouble could bave been gob over; 
five hundred pounds would be nothing to the 
cuistress of Alfreton Towers.” 

Marjory sprang to her feed all tenderness gone 
and her face full of indigaation 

Tt ig cruel and unmaniy to taunt me like 
thie: Geoffrey Fairfax never proposed to me.” 

‘ Beesuse you vever gave him the least en- 
couragement, 


by the fire poring over the | 





“ And i? I were his wife,” she blushed hotly, 
*‘i6 would be hard on him to have to pay your 
debts,” 

** You are the most heartiese girl Lever knew. 
I believe you are glad I am in trouble.” 

“Popa, you know that ie false.” 

“ Well, prove ix. Sit dowa and write to fuir- 
fax ab once.” 

“ And ask hin to marry met” 

‘*No ; tell hiva we are in grievous trouble, and 
the loan of five hundred pounds would be of the 
greatest help.” 

** And how would he be repaid }” 

“He wouldn't expect repayment; such /ittle 
services are quite common among gentlemen.” 

“Then. iam to write to Mr. Fairfax and ask 
him to make you a present of five hundred 
pounds? Papa [ coulda’t doit, I wouid rather 
starve,” 

A bitter «mile crossed the Major's face. 

“ You won't starve. You know perfectly that 
you are provided for whatever becomes of the 
rest. That is why you will give nobelp. You 
are so innately selfish,” 

She was too proud to deny the charge ; she 
looked at him with something very like con- 
tempt. 

‘ Toank Heaven I am provided for,” ahd said, 
“ Av least I shal! not be driven to beg 


| or steal, or oppress those weaker than myself.” 


,] 








“What de you mean 1” 

“T mean that in the last two years you have 
grown recklese in money matters. You‘ borrowed’ 
a hundred pounds of Mr, Fairfax when he was 
here in the autumaz. You drove Doris West out 
in the world to seek her own living because you 
agi you could aot effurd to keep her, aud you 
would like to sell me, your own child, into a 
loveless marriage for the sake of a rich son-in- 


|iaw. I call this stealing, begging and oppres- 


sion.” 

With an oath the Major rose, He had lost all 
command over his temper, and struck his child a 
cowardly blow with his clenched fist. 


(To be continued.) 








MIRIAM’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


Miniam stitched away night and day at red 


| shirts and blue and white shirts, and grey, They 


were the spells and taliemans that kept her al) 
the bright hours of the brightest days, as well as 
ali the dark hours of the darkest ones, and in the 
corner of the window of her dingy little room, 

lt was not a dirty room; she kept i* clean, 
but @ mean, yellow paper, and mean, yellow 
doorz, and & ceiling painted pale browa, and a 
felt carpet, and second-hand furaiture will look 
dingy ;anc tasteful rooms, with flowers and birds, 
and pretty bits of lace curtain, and all that, 
cannot be kept up by au honest young woman 
who lives by making flannel shirts, and has a 
little sirter to care for aleo. 

T'o be swre, Dollie was the joy of Miriam's life 
—the one thing she had left to love. Once they 
had been so happy. 

Their father, » merry, black-eyed sea-cap' aia, 
had kept a home for them in a sweet country 
place, Their mother, bright cheeked and curiy- 
haired, had been like an elder sister to Miriam. 
Oh, what merry times they had had. 

But the dear father’s chip went down one 
dreadful nigbt, and when the news came his wife 
only lived long enough to kiss the little dead baby 
they put into her arms, aod Miriam ab eighteen, 
and Dollie at eight, were left alove in the world. 

The house was sold, The orphans were not 
too well dealt witb. There were debts to be 
paid ; and rhough ove or two kind captains made 


| up & purse for the little girls, they had families 





themselves, were not rich, and were men who 
were always on the wing. 

Scill, there wae enough to live on fora year, 
and Jack bade Miriam be of good cheer. 

Jack was engaged to Miriam. This voyage 
ended, he would be first mate, and then, if she 
would marry him, there would always be ahome 


for Dollie. Miriam would have married Jack jt 
he had had no chance of promation, aod terribk 
as was her grief, his love kept her heart from 
breaking. 

Bat the clouds were gathering darker anj 
darker abou her young life. 

Jack sailed away one day, kissing her before 
he went with long, lingering kisses, and bidding 
her think only of his rerarn. 

And, alas ! that happened which happens no 
and then on the great ocean——the veesel was not 
heard of again! Ib was never spoken ; it did not 
arrive in port; no vestige of its existence wa 
ever washed ashore where men whe understood 
such things could find it, No figure-head, 1 
streamer marked with a rame, no bottle in 
which some bit of hurried writing told its fate. 

After awhile old sailora knew nothing over 
would be heard of the ship, aad they told Mirlan 
whoee heart still clung to hope. 

And now three years were gone, and Miriam 
stitched at the flannel shirts in her city room, 
and Dollie grew up thin and quiet and eager. 
eyed, wondering at fate, and always looking back 
on merry Christmas days and midsummer 
holidays, and papa’s home-comings, and the curly 
haired mother who laughed so much, and Miriam 
with dimples in her cheeks, walking with Jed 
in the moonlight, and at herself, » rosy child, 
with store of dolls and sugar plums, and pretty 
piuk and blue dresses, and kisses innumerable, 
and she, the pet o the household, as though she 
were someone elee. 

Yet Miriam foved her, and she always found 
hereelf in her arms w she awoke iv the 
morning. 

Only Miriam was sad and poor, and there 
seemed nothing bright in life, 

On ber eleventh birthday, to be sure, she bal 
a surprise, a beautiful book, with gilt covers 
and gay pictures, 

She did aot guess how mueh nightwork Miriam 
had done to earn it, and how wae herd at 
work thinking, thinking, thinking what che 
should do that she mighs give Dollie a presentoa 
her birthday. 

Miriam would be twenty-one on the third of 
M 


1 


ay. 
To do this, Dollie knew the must earn some 
money. She could now sew well enough, snd 
though she waa industrious and did all the houee- 
work, and bought the provisions and cooked 
them, aad helped carry home the bundles, that 
made no money, 

When Dollie went to the baker’s for bread, or 
to the butcher’s for, say, a neck of mutton or 
some sausages, or to the grocer’s where coffee 
was—so the circulars eaid—chesaper than it was 
anywhere elee, che thought of this constant’y. 

She asked the prices of pretty things iu the 
shops, of collars and cuffs, of neck-ties, of books, 
of jewellery of the cheaper sort found in trim 
ming shopa. 

Things seemed very dear to Dollie, but one 
who only hoped might aa well hope for sovereigns 
ag for shillings. 

And cometimes Dollie lying alone in bed befor: 
Miriam fiaished her work apd came aleo to rest 
her pretty weary head on the coarse pillow-cast 
would wish that there were fairies like the fairies 
in her book who came at night to pub shillings 
into good children’s shoes, At least the very day 
before Miriam’s birthday it seemed to Dollie tut 
this happened. Dollie had a hole in her shoe, 
right in the sole, close to the edge where it w2 
fastened to the upper. Ib let in the water 2 
rainy weather, It wae a trap for pebbles and 
splintera, so that Dollie was often compelied to 
hop on one foct to a doorstep and take the is- 
truder out. And one day, when she had been 
buyiog s mince pie, not for dessert, bub fer 
dinner, something slipped in, that hurt her 4 
good deal, and that seemed to her like a buttcs. 
“ But if it is a button,” thought Dullie, “Il 
keep it. Buttone are useful.” 

She set her little basket down, and held on by 
the area railing, and ran ber finger into ber shoe, 
aad into her palm dropped a small shining silver 
thing-—sixpence—really a sixpeuce. Now, a 83 
pence is not a large sum; but when attained 








miraculously at the moment when oue had ceased 
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to hope for anything, ib might seem so at 
llie’s 

an eeu ides that fairies really were around 

actually thrilled the child, Then the substantial 

fact fixed iteelf in her mind, 

A preseat of some sort Miriam should have, 

“he could give it to har, 
*"Dollie hid the tressure in the corner of her 
pocket-handkerchief, took home the piss, and 
kept her secret, as she ate the pie with her 
coffee. 

Then, when all was tidy, away she went, 
atealing out of the house with great importance, 
and stering ab the shope avd pricing things, and 
nding vothing that was worth buying, 

At last, in @ small sweetetuff-ahop window, she 
caw some little pincusblous-—two scallop shells eet 
over & bit of satin, with a loop of ribbon 
to fasten to one’s belt or a nail, 

They might do, she thought, 

Alas! they were s shilling apiece, 

But the mo am girl behind the counter 
was good: na 

“Look here,” she whiepered to Dollie, “I know 
how hard it is to get things when you're young 
and sren’> earning yet. She charges a shilling for 
these, but ehe buys “em of an old sailor, who 
makes them himself for sixpence. You go down 
thie street along the wharf to a little yellow 
house. There's toy boate in the window, and 
parrota, end he’s an old man with a wooden-leg ; 
and justesk him. He'll! zell you one.” 

"To's very kind of you to tell me,” said Dollie ; 
snd with a grateful look she sped away; and 
though Miriam would bave expected to eve her 
killed outright did get safely through the crowds 
of vehicles to the yellow house, where the little 
old man with the wooden leg kept his queer 
shop, and, ss the sign over the door ceclared, 
“ Apartments” also, 

Lame sailors amoked on the steps, One 
whittled at the end of the work-rooza, 

4s Dollie stood modestly waiting, a tall man, 
with a long beard, who looked thin and ill and 
very ead, hurried past ber, and went upstairs, 
It was then that the old man asked ber what she 
wanted. 

“One of them cushings ¢” he repeated. “ Well, 
my dear, yee. By the dozen is my rule, but I 
breake rules for pret‘y little Jaseies like you. 


Wal you have a blue, a pink, or a yaller silk}. 


Make up your miod, and ['ll pitch down what 
you choose. My darter fixes ihe silk, I gums 
the shells on and polishes ‘em, avd so they're 
finished. She's at work upstairs now. So 
which ?” 

“ Blue, please,” said Dollie ; and away stumped 
the old man. 

When he came down he showed her the cushion, 
took the silver, and went to hunt up a bit of 
paper to wrap it in; and the whittling sailor 
spoke vo bim, 

‘That poor chap looked blue,” he said. 

He ie blue,” said the old eailor, “ All that’s 
come and goue is nothing to this,” he said. “ He 
hoped sgn hope until now. But, you see, he's 
looked for bis gal a month now, and cau’t find 

; and he saye either she’s dead or married, 
and he's talking of putting a pistol te his head. 
* hever see & chap 80 mortal down in the mouth 
é.ore, 

‘Folks has lived through it and married other 
gals,” _ the eailor, whittling hard and turning 
very red, 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ but don’t you see 
he’s had three years on a desert island, and seen 
two men along of him die, one arter the other, 
sud was at starvation’s door when Captain Brown 
picked him up, that weak he couldn’t stand. 
And now thia worry. Sartinty can be born better 
than oneartinty, be it ever so woeful. Here, 
little lassie 1”? 

_ But Dollie, with eyea and mouth wide open, 
rte, even see the little package he held out 

Ler. 


\ memory of a nose and of iiair like those of 
the tall man she had seen burst upon her, Jack 
had 20 beard, but—oh—but oh— she was strong 
‘0 childish hope, and that childish expectation 
: - casings to real life stories which we lose 
12 6 ter-life, 


Miriam would have sighed and gone sway, but 


Dollie clutched the old man’s jacket with her 
thin little hands. 

** Oh, please sir,” she said—" oh, 1 believe {t's 
Jack, I always knew he wasn’t drowned. Ob, 
please tell him that if he’s Jack I’m Dollie, and 
Miriam is my sister. Ob, tell him, { think it’s 
Jack, and that it t Miriam be is looking for. 
We'ra Captain Wilson’s daughters—tell him— 
tell him !” 

“Good Heavens!” shouted the whittling 
sailor, dropping his knife, “It’s like a play. 
me fellow is lvoking for Cappen Wilson's 

rter.” 

Up he went, five staire ab a time. Down he 
came with the man with the beard. 

“Where is she? Where is she!” he gasped. 

" This—this isn’t Dollie 1" 


Dollie, “Only your nose—that looks like—oh 
is it Jack Ferrers ” 

** Where is Miriam?” was all he anawered. 

And the whittling sailor wiped his eyes with a 
big red handkerchief, and the old man yelled 
“ Hurray |” 

Then be crammed the pretty cushion into the 
child’s pocket, and she went away with her hand 
in the thin brown hand of Jack's, and told bim 
all as they hastened along. 

“Go up and prepare her, Mollie,” said Jack. 
“This is sudden. Ic might hurt her.” 

So Dollie climbed the stairs, thinking what 
she might eay, and she came where Miriam est 
at work and said, 

“Miriam, | wanted to give you a birthday 
present, and the fairies put sixponce into the 
hole in my shoe, and I went to buy a pincushion; 
but I’ve got a bigger present than that.- Guess 
what ities? It's—it’se—Jack——” 

“Tbe child is delirious 1” cried Miriam, “ Oh, 
Dollie, Dollie—my little Dollie i” 

“ Oh, Miriam,” said Dollie, “ I’m only preparing 
yeu. Jack has come back. He's downstairs.” 

But Jack waa upstairs by that time, and, for 
my part, I think that joy, however sudden, 
seldom kills, 

“Ob, what a wonderfu! birthday present you 
brought me,” cooed Miriam, kissing her sister 
next morning, “Oh, my pet, we shall all be so 
happy together.” 

And so they were, 








VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 
—20;—- 
CHAPTER XXIV.—(continued.) 


“Do nob be avgry, sweet little Vivien,” he 
sighed. “Listen to me, if only for a few brief 
moments, You will soon be far away from here, 
and you will never know whether I live or die ; 
but before we part I have a few words to say to 
you, and when you have heard the story of my 
folly, do not blame me, butin the long years of 
the future, when you look back ab this night, will 
you-—-I ask this by my great love and my great 
pain—remember me kindly ?’» 

His voice died away in a whisper, aud Vivien 
saw deep, convulsive sobs shake his trame, and 
the white despair on his face touched her heart 
as he muriaured faintly,— 

“ Beautiful Vivien !” 

Poor boy !~rash, heedless youth !—hbis love 
for her had been his doom ! 

Viview laid her cheek tenderly againat his, ae a 
sister might have done, and wept with pity for 
poor Edward Moxon and his boyish love-dream, 


but he kissed them tenderly away. 

‘Do not weep for me, Viview,” he said, gently, 
** for being mad enough to do as the moth did, 
T have led such a recklees life on sea and on land” 
that [ am not worthy of even your pity. I have 
never fed myself upon the false hope that you 
could ever care for me. 
**My pevploare all wealthy ; but I was wild, 
and they cast we off—perhaps it was batter eo, 
Do not laugh at my miserable love-story ; do not 





look upon me scornfully, 


“This isn’t Jack. Ohi dear, dear!” cried’ 


and the soft, pearly tear-drops fell upon his hand; | 


“this cold is gaining upon me; 


** What am J~—ob, Heaven, who am I-—-that I 
dare raise my eyes to your pure, sweed face! [ 
will finish my sin by daring to tell you of my 
great love for you. Do not be angry with me for 
my hopeless love, even a it hes sprung into 
life in a few short hours. My last proyer will be 
tbat you may never know what the torture of a 
hopeleas love like this is—no human pain can 
equal it, Ithink it is better for me to die than 
to ive on with such a cruel wound as this, which 
can never heal,” 

*Poor boy! poor boy !” those were the only 
words Vivien could utter as ehe brushed the 
curls back from his damp brow ; and the light 
touch of ber fingers brought a radiance to hia 

allid face that ehe never forgot while her life 
fasted. Poor fellow, he was dying, and it was 
all for love's sake i 

“ You must gonow, Vivien,” he cried, hoarsely, 
unclaspiug ber hands, ‘Hanging on the wail 
near that door you will find a sailor suit of mine. 
Array yourself in it quickly, for at this hour 
between darkness and daylight the men upon 
deck will be lesa watchiui. Take this kuife from 
beneath my pillow ; it will sever the rope that 
holds the skiff, and once out on the broad ocean 
Heaven will surely guard and save ycu, Vivien.” 

In vain she pleaded to remain there while 
life and death hung in the balance; but 
Edward Moxon was inexorable, 

“Go, Vivieu,” he gaeped. 
snke,”’ 

These were the last words he uttered. He fell 
suddenly back upon hie pillow, and with a 
low despairing cry Vivien realized that it was 
all over—Edward would never eigh more for 
earthly love. 

Pressing one kies of uputterable woe and 
blended pity upon the still lips, Vivien fied 
from the 100m, taking with her the sailor suit 
poor Edward bad so earneatly pressed upon her. 

A few moments later the young lad who 
emerged from the cabin with a dark bundie in his 
arme, his cap pulled down low over his golden 
curls, bore ttle resemblance to our besutiful 
heroine, Vivien North. The white blouse and 
blue jecket fitted perfectly; only the trem- 
bling little hands and white, terrified face would 
have betrayed her {dentity. 

Vivien had crept noiselessly out upon deck, and 
wasswiftly gliding towards the skiff, when sud- 
denly a rovgh band was laid heavily on hex 
shoulder, and a gruff voice cried hoarsely.— 

** Halt!” 


“Escape for my 





CHAPTER XXYV. 


Iv was the most intensely thrilling moment of 
Vivien North's life, as the gruff voice repeated 
for the second time, ‘*‘ Halt, i say!” 

It was only Heaven’s mercy that keri Vivien 
from falling down at the sailor's feeb ia a dead 
faint. 

Y'he storm had died away to a fitful sob, and 
the lanterns that swung to end from the masts 
threw an igcdistinct flickering light over the two 
who stood facing each other on the cold, damp 
deck. 

“Ah, is it you, Edward, my Ind?” con- 
tinued the man, with a yawo. ‘‘I wouldn't 
advise anybody to stay out here a moment 
longer than they can help,” he continued, 
good-naturedly, 

The sailor had come on duty but an hour pre- 
vious, and knew nothisg of the strange events 
which had transpired, and as there was nothing 
about the slight boyish figure to raise his sus- 
picions, be did pot dream for a moment that it 
was any other than Edward Moxon whom he was 
addressing. : 

“T say, Edward, wy boy, keep a lock out for 
me for & moment while I go down and find 
something to put around this throat of mine; 
’ and without 
waiting for a reply the man hurriedly quitted 
the deck. 

“Saved! eaved i" sobbed Vivien, trembling 
with excitewent, not daring to think what her 
fate might have been in case the night-watch had 
discovered that it was ehe in disguise, 








Tn a single instant Vivien had sprung into the 
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ekiff, untied the facteniogs, acd with the first on- 
cowing wave ehe found herself drifting far away 
from the Night Queen. 

Free! free { Outon the storm-lashed ocean, 
under the watchful eye of Heaven, tossed jike an 
egeabell upon every wave! Yet she wae tee, 
anc Vivien could have laughed aloud for very joy 
st the thoughs of it. Suddenly a new aad un- 
foreseen horror presented itself to her, Might 
nob some outward bound steamer run down her 
little boat in the darkness? or if she eluded 
them, might she not float out to sea to be 
destroyed at last by the pitiless waves, or fron 
the pangs of hunger, if no help came to her } 

“I will trust to Heaven!” thought Vivien; 
and kneeling down in the bottom of the boat, she 
clasped her little white hands and prayed to the 
pityiog angels to watch over her. 

A star broke forth from the dark clouds above 





her, au.l Vivien told herself that Heaven had an- 
awered her prayer-—the star was surely its token 
of aseeut. 

Luckily for Vivier the Wight Queen had 
kept close to the shore during the previous night, 
and when mornizg broke in the eastern eky 
Vivien found with surpriee that she was nearing 
o large city. An hour later she was threading 
her way through the b»sy streets of H—, shriok- 
ing timidly im her strange boyish garb from the 
gaze of paasera-by, 

As Vivien was crossing a street 2 meittlesome 
horse dashed swiftly up to the curbatone, and ite 

ider swung gracefully from the saddle 

“ Here, young fellow,” he called, sharply, 
‘hold my horse for me a moment ;” and before 
Vivien conld collect her scattered senses the reins 
were thraat lato ber hand, and the rider had dis- 
appeared into an adjacent doorway 


Vhat was there ia the foo perious impatient | 


voice that seu euch a thrill of horror to her | 
ieart 7 

In an instant he reappeared an leaped into 
the saddle, tossed » coin to Vivien. Oh, the 
pity, the horror of it ; glancing bavtily up into 


his face, she saw that io was Bertram Valentine, 

He had not even glanced in her direction, or he 
would bave seen her throw into the street the 
co.u he had so carelessly flurg her 

h! strange complication of fate, how differ- 
lives wight have ended if Valentine 
had only known it was Vivien North who etood 
so near hiogy in cuch « strange disguise, this sailor 
lad whom he bad carelessly admired ae he rode 
away. 

Was ib !ove or hate that rankled in Vivien's 
bosom as she siocd gazing after him? Hot, 
blinding tears sprung to her blue eyes, and she 
pressed her haod to her heart, struggling on 
again, little caring what became of her and won- 
dering why ehe had not courted death, when 
such a chance waa hers, out on the cvid dark 
ocean, 

" How wae she to don her own apparel again?” 
was the question nppermost in Vivien’s mind; 
and at last an opportunity presented iteelf in the 
shape of an unused dweiling-house which was 
uninhabitable for want of repairs, and making 
her way into the building unseen she soon 
exchanged the sailor garb which had done her 
such efficient service for her own plain mull 
dress, with ite soft loopings of pale-blae ribbons, 
and stepping out upon the street again, she was 
once more the bewitching little Vivien North. 

She had carefully preserved the letter of intro- 
duction to the H-—~- lady which her uncle, 
Tom Nelson, had given her, and as she had 
money in her puree to engage a cab she was soon 
whirliog rapidly toward the house indicated in 
the adcdrees, taking the precaution, however, of 
aending a messenger in advance to deliver ihe 
lettsr from her unele and to announce her 
coming. 

** Where will fate drifi me now!” she asked 
barself, wonderiogly. Ah! if she bad but 
known! It might have been better for poor 
little Vivien North if she had died then and 
there. 

Vivien had quite expected that the lady whose 
acquaintance her uocle #0) familiarly claimed 
must be rome motherly sort of person living in 
some unpretentious house, and she was quite 


entity tee 








shocked when the cab etopped before one of the 


most palatial residences that H-—— could 
boast of. 

“Yon must have made a mistake |” cried 
Vivien to the driver in great bewilderment. 
“Mrs, Leighton could never live here—it is quite 
impossible,” 

Mra, Leighton did lve there, and was waiting 
on the porch to receive Vivien as the cab drew u 
to the curbstove. And beside her stood a tall, 
dark-eyed young girl, whom it would: have been 
no flattery to describe as gloriously handsome as 
the dark rich heart of a damask rose, had ft not 
been for the sneering smile that played around 
the curves of her proud, icy, emiling lips, 

“Tt is really too bad, auntie,” she cried, sotto 
vooe, “that this little country girl's presence 
should be inflicted upon us at this particular 
time of all others Just imagine the intense 
mortification of introducing her to four fastidious 
guestse—these country creaturea are so fearfully 
out ef place in town life,” 

“Hash, Edith!" returned Mrs, Leighton, in s 
low pained voice. “ You must remember poor 
old Farmer Nelson saved my lifeonce. We must 
show on: gratitude by receiving his niece with all 
possible kindness, She is in all probability shy, 
and may be rather awkward, but you must do 
your best, Edith, to make this timid child feel 
perfectly at home with us, if you care to study 
my wishes in the matter.” 

The scorn upon Edith Hurst’s face deepened. 
Mra. Leighton had descended the steps to meet 


| Vivien, and Edith watched her indolently from 


under her long dark lashes for a moment, then her 
eyes turned carelessly to the novel which she 
held in her hand, 

A moment later Mre, Leighton had led the 
young girl up to her, 

" idith, my dear niece.” she said, “here is 
litele Vivien North ; you must help me to wel- 
come her ; she is to remain all the summer with 


us.” 

Edith Hurst raised her dark eyes coldly, ex- 
pecting to see a shy, awkward country lassie 
with blushing face and downcast averted eyes. 

But a cry of surprise and envy burst from ber 
lipe at the vision of girlish loveliness standing be- 
fore her, as she took in at a glance the fair young 
face and round dimpled cheeks, as delicately 
tinted as the heart of a sea-shell, the rippling 
golden curls and glorious innocent blue eyes, 

The hot swift colour flooded Edith Hurat’s face 
in an instant. 

**T hate her!” she muttered under her breath, 
«I foresee that we shall be rivals,” 

Yet Edith was diplomatic; she welcomed 
Vivien eo warmly that Mrs, Leighton never once 
dreamed but that the young girls were mutually 
pleased with each other, 

“Ie this the fires time you have ever been 
away from the farm?’ asked Edith, curiously, 
as she took Vivien up to her own room to lay 
atide her wraps, ‘ You give one the impression 
that you are more accustomed to the country 
than town life.” 

: Vivien drew back with a startled, dismayed 
race, 

**No, no,” she gasped, “I--I am not accus- 
tomed to it. I have been in London, but I did 
not like it, because everyons seemed so heartless 
and selfish there,” 

Edith laughed at the confusion and distress 
written upon Vivien’s face. 

“A great many people from London are 
constant visitore here,” sbe said, hurriedly ; 
“but of course ff you think it would be 
unpleasant for you to meet them perhaps I can 
make eome fitting excuse for you to auntie.” 

“ Oh, if you only would I should be thankful,” 
responded Vivien, gratefully. 

The strauge twinkle in Edith’s eye deepened, 

“ Tf she could only menage to keep this pretty 
dimpled-faced young girl ont of sight it would 
be a victory well worth striving for,” she told 
herself, 

“Your room {ie to be opposite mine,” said 
Edith, “and I am going to take you to i at 
once, for you must be quite tired, and should 
rest yourself before luncheon. ‘To-night auntie 
gives a ball, and she will insiat that you are just 
in time for ft.” 

Before Vivien bad time to protest against it 





Edith had led her {nto a pretty rodm opposite her. 


own, and closed the door upon her with the part. 
ing injunction, “ that she really rust rest; she 
looked as though whe needed it,” 

*“Ifsbe knew what I have done she would turn 
from me’ with scorn’ and loa: * though, 
Vivien, faintly, as she sunk down into the first 
chair she rea ° 

“Go to their ball to-night !” gasped Vivien ; 
* oh, I dare not—I dare not ! b right bave 
I, whose name Is stricken for ever from roll of 
honourable women, to miagle with them—I, who 
have such a cruel blot upon my fair fame! 
Would not someone cry out: “See, it is she! 
the young girl who ruthleasly forsook home aod 
friends to follow Sir Gilbert Valentine's handsom» 
son to London, She lived for a week in the hom» 
he had provided her, yet she waz not his wife,” 

Her white lips parted in a-low moan as the 
terrible thought pierced her brain, 

Would not the whole world laugh at her if she 
told them piteously of that midnight marriage io 
the glen, and that she had so truly believed 
Bertram was her own lawfully wedded husband ' 
Who would believe he had been so cruelly false! 
Who would believe her heart-broken story * 
No onein the wide, wide world—no, not one, 

Vivien ltd her face in her hands and wept the 
mosd bitter tears that were ever wrung from 
young girl’s heart. 

* Rest ! how could she ever rest again?” she 
asked herself, wearily, rising from her chair avd 
pacing restlessly up and down the room, She 
_ sorry that she had come to this beautiful 

me. 

The ticking of the ormolu clock on the mantel- 
plece recalled her scattered thoughts as che 
glanced hurriedly to note the tims Her 
eyes encountered portrait that hung above it. 

It was a portrait, excellently executed !p 
crayon, of a very handsome man, fair, with great 
waves of chestnut hair clustered round a broad, 
thoughtfal brow. A fair, noble, kingly face, with 
earnest brown eyes that seemed to gaze kindly 
down into her own, 

Beneath the portrait waa written these 
words, — 


“Your true friend, Pancy Lasts.” 


Vivien gazed up into the pictured face like 
one fascinated, repeating, thoughtfully, the 
words,— 

“ Your true friend.” 

** Would you wreck a young girl's life?” she 
murmured, plaiotively, resting her elbows 
against the cold marble mantel and still gazing 
up Into the kindly brown eyes. “Could your 
lips breathe honeyed words into trusting ears 
when you knew each word was false? And could? 
you repeat the solemn words of the marriage vor 
when you knew it was all a cruel farce, a jest 'e 
deceive the innocent young girl who believed you 
as she believed in Heaven? Could you do ai 
this ?” 

Was it fancy, or did an indignant, light fb 
into the kindly brown eyes, and the moustached 
lips move in an emphatic “No?” 

ee turned away from the portrait witha 
sig 

Yet the brown eyes so pleasingly gesing into 
her own seemed to draw her glance toward the 
portrait again as @ magnet attracta oa needle 
Turn which way she would, she was attracted to 
the portrait again, 

"Who is Percy Lisle?” she murmured ; “and 
why does bis portrait hang here }” 

Vivien little dreamed as she stood there what 
a terrible price she was soon to pay for ‘hob 
knowledge, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Vivien shrunk from the idea of mingling with 
the gay throng thab would be eure to attend the 
bail that evening, declaring she had nothing St to 
wear; but Mrs. Leighton firmly overruled 2 
objections, 

‘It is not natural for young girls like you, ~y 
dear, to wish to shun gay and brilliant gather- 
ings,” she sald, patting Vivien’s bowed gokien 
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bead. “You are only-nervous and bashful 
because you have never been to anything of the 
kind before ; and as to suitable dress, we can soon 
arrange that satisfactorily—Edith shall lend you 
one of hers, You shall wear a soft, pretty white 
gull, which is too short for Edith this season, 
and will just fit you, I think, There is nothing 
prettier for young girls than pure white with a 
cluster of natural roses. You will be eure to 
have @ great many admirers, Vivien,” Mrs. 
Leighton continued, pleasantly ; “ but you must 
tske care that your heart does not go out to any 
of them, as the heart of many a romantic girl 
ives at her first ball, You are too young to think 
of love or lovers yet.” 

She wondered why the swift crimson blushes 
ewept over Vivien’s face, then as swiftly receded 
again, leaving iv av white as a lily. 

“ What would she think if she only knew what 

cay pest had beea !” thought Vivien, faintly, 
» Will there be auyone here from London ?” 
asked Vivien, eagerly, before ehe a wy fully 
to attend the ball, her very coul in her eyes as she 
asked the question, 

“No; I have very few acquaintances living in- 
‘ondon,” replied Mra, Leighton, wondering a 

ttle ab the strange query. “ There are, however, 
vo young students from college paying mes 
viel One of them, Charley Leighton, is a 
relative of mine; the other one ie Percy Lisle, 
ils college chum, whose portrait you see hanging 
ver the mantel-piees in your room,” 

‘He haa a very noble face,” eaid Vivien, for 
want of something to say. Her mental comment 
waz, “So different from Bertram 1” 

‘He is just as noble as he looks,” reaponded 
Mra, Leighton, warmly ; “ but I warn you not to 
fall in love with him. Remember my words,” 

Vivien notioad that she stopped short ina rather 
ombarragsed manner, and turned the conversation 
abruptly Into another channel. f 

When Mrs. Leighton saw Vivien dressed for 
the ball that evening she wae delighted with her, 
Vivien’s timidity was a great charm in her critical 
2768, 

The soft, white, feecy dress reached barely to 
‘he slender anklea, and below the dress thers was 

a gimmer of pale blue stockings, ending in a 
dainty, trim little slipper thab the  far-famed 
‘inderella herself might haye been proud to 
Woar 

clueter of simple white rosxebuds was upon 
her breast, half hidden by the soft folds of creamy 
«ace, aud a cluster of rosebuds held back her 
bimmering golden curls, 

“T have told Charley eo much about you thet 
Chave aroused his curiosity, and he is waiting 
below, quite anxious to see you, my dear,” said 
Mia, Leighton, smilingly, as ehe led Vivien 
through the brilliantly lighted corridors, 

“I moy as well be happy for just this one 
evening,” thought Vivien, nervously, ‘‘ Zvery- 
one who will he here are strangers ; not ove of 
them knows what I have done—not one of them 
knows of the dark secret in my breast.” 

The reception-room was crowded as they 
eLiered, yet their entrance created a profound 
sensation, Charley Leightoh advanced. with 
piszsed smile, taking in at a ce the rare j 
race of the slender little figure and the exquisite 
beauty of the fair young face, The remem- 
vrance of that picture was engraved upon 
penton Charley Leighton’s heart until the day 
Q¢ Gied, 

The young student’s face flushed ss he acknow- , 
lelged the introduction. His life in that one 
Moment seemed to grow complete as be gezed 
down into Vivien’s shy, uplifted eyes, which 
glowed like the heart of a purple pansy. No 
matter what sorrow has clovded te life of youth, 
young hearts will forget ib when fn the midst of 
bright, bewildering throngs, and happily it was 
£0 with our heroine, 

to was Vivien’s first ball, and it was little 
wonder that, under the thrilling influence of the 
lights and the crashing music, and the odorcus 
breath of blossoms, she should forget the dark 
Secret that had flung its mantle over her young 
_ -forget, for a brief spell, Bertram Valentine's 





‘I will be as happy as I can;” she thought, 


recklessly, “ until someone finds ovt what I have 
done—of the horrible week at the cotisge.” 

The young girls envied her, which was a pretty 
sure sign that the gentlemen were captivated by 
Vivien’s shy, timid beauty. 

Mrs, Leighton was delighted with her, Edith 
Hurst was bitterly jealous, and Charley Leighton 
(whom Dame Rumour said would one day be his 
aunt’s heir), as well asthe majority of the gentle- 
Charley ingecer, fk od 

hton , like one fascinated, 
wanton 

There came an interval between the dancer, 
and drawing her pretty little white hand through 
hiz arm, he ssid,— 

I want to take you to. see the conservatory ; 
and if you like flowers they will be sure to please 
you, Miss Vivien,” 

** Poor flowers, their lives are short, but sweet 
while they last 1” 

In after years the thought of the conservatory 
ag she saw it that night always brought with it 
the remembrance of the sweetest joy that could 
ever come to a darkened life ; and yet across 


-thab joy was the shadow of a keen pain that was 


more cruel to cear than death itself would have 
been to poor little Vivien North. 

The light from the rose-coloured lamps that 
gleamed among the green foliage threw a soft, 
mellow-tinted radiance over the flowers and the 
perfumed waters of the rippling fountain, making 
the scene seem like a veritable fairy’s bower. 

Standing before the: fountain with his white 
aristocratic hand Iaid lightly on the marble rail- 
ing she saw/a gentleman standing quite alone, 
evidently in deep thought. 

Something in the grand, atatuesque attitude of 
that tall, stately figure struck her with ancon- 
scious admiration, He turned euddenly, and she 
saw ® kingly Saxon head with fair clustering 
hair, and the fair, frank, handsome face of the 
original of the portrait that. hung in ber room. 
They bad reacived the fountain where be stood 
before Charley Leighton observed him, 

Charley had thought ta have her all te himself 
here among the blossoma ; but he took his disap- 
pointment gracefully, and introduced Vivien to 
his friend Percy Lis 

The handsome head was bent toward her, snd 
Vivien’s face flushed hotly as the keen browa eyes 
frankly met her own. 

At that opportune moment: someone came in 
search of Oharley,’much to his intense chagrin, 
and he wes cbliged to place her in Percy Lisle’s 


care. 

**Shall we remain here listéning to the music 
of the fountain, or would you prefer to go back 
to the ball-room,; Misa Vivien #” he ssked, emil- 
ing down into the flushed, dimpled face as he 
placed her little hand on his arm. 

She seemed so young and child-like that it 
seemed far more fitting to address her as Miss 
Vivien than to call that, slend.r, childish young 
gir) Mies North, 

“T—I think I should like to go back to the 
lights and the music,” she answered. 

She was too bashful to admit she liked ft best 
where she was, 

He led her slowly through the brilliant |)loom 
toward the ball-room, talking to her pleasantly 
fo his own graceful fashion as they walked along, 
and she could not help contrasting him with 
Bertram Valentiue, 

As he talked Vivien’s face flushed, and the 
little white hand on his arm trembled. 

"What strange speli is stealiog over me | 
she thought; “surely I am nob growing servous 
and awkward.” 

Suddenly the soft, sweet strains of a waltz 
floated out to them. 

* Ate you engaged for this waltz?" he asked ; 
and the next moment they were floating away in 
the dreamy mazes of the dance. 

The music rose and fell iv sweet so!t sbrains. 
His strong arm clasped her, and Percy Lisle’s 
handsome face wes bending over her, and it 
seemed to. Vivien that her senses were in 2 
bewildering whirl. 

Poor Vivien? for one brief hour she quite 
forgot the dark secret of her young life. 

What was it that came so suddenly from his 
earnest brown eye: to here {—a glance that 


| tone of fine irony. 





seemed to thrill her whole being and set her 
heart to beating as it: had never beat before, 

She tried to throw off che feeling, to answer 
some careless remark he oad made. She raised 
her eyes, and then as suddenly dropped them 
again, while a bot flush seemed to burn her face, 
for he was looking at her, and his glance made 
her heart beat sti!l faster. 

“* What eby, timid little creature she is 1” 
he thought, with undisguised admiration, “ My 
eyes must not rest upon her face go constantly; 
it ia exabarrassing to her.” 

Yeo it was hard for this handsome, debousir 
young student of two-and-twenty to resist waich- 
ing so fair a picture aa pretty little Vivien North, 
with the soft tender lights gleaming on her 
golden hair. it did not matter to him whether 
she was “only a simple country lassie,” as Edith 
had phrased it an hour or ao before, or a queen 
on her throne. He owned to himself little 
Vivien North was hia ideal of girlish loveliness, 
and more, he was face bo face with bis fate, 

And this, dear reader, was the beginning of the 
eud, 

That night Vivien stood before the portrait 
agaip, witha light in her eyes that had never 
been in those biue orbs before. 

“Y could not bear that you should think ill of 
me,” she whispered. “If you had been my 
brother and I bed knelt at your feetiand told you 
all of my pitiful story, would you pity me, Percy 
Lisle, or would you turn from me with scorn ? 
am so weak,” she murmured, ‘I wish I had 
just such a true friend as you would be to advise 
me ; then life would not be eo hard to bear.” 

The whole world seemed changed to ber, and 
she asked herself why! She was soon to know. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


Vivinw was so engrossed in watching the por- 
trait, with her dimpled chin bent dejectedly upon 
her little white hands, thet she did not hear the 
door of her room opeu softly, nor was she aware 
of another's presence unti! someone touched her 
lighvly on the shoulder, and looking up, she saw 
Edith Hurst standing before her in « lace dress- 
Ing-gown., 

* How did you like your first ball, Vivien?” 
she asked, toying nervously with the silken cords 
of her gown, her cval-black eyes critically search- 
ing Vivien's face, 

“T have enjoyed the ball more than I can tell 
you,” answered Vivien, enthusiastically, as the 
crimzon blushes dyed her dimpled cheeks, ‘* It 
realised my ideas of fairyland, Life here is as 
beautifa! a» a dream.” 

"1 chink,” said Eith, “that someone helped 
to make ft very pleasant for you.” 

“ Everyone seemed more than kind to me”, re- 
sponded Vivien, stealing another glance at the 

trait 

“Charley Leighton seemed to make it par- 
ticularly pleasent for you,” said Edith. 

Yee, he was very kind indeed. If he had not 
#poken so pleasantiy to mo when I first entered 
the room, and all eyes were beul so searchingly 
upou me, I think I would bave been tempted to 
turn and fiy from them all.” 

“ What charming modesty!’ said Edith, ina 
“But there is one thing I 
would really adviee you to do, Vivien, and thatis 
to brush your hair back ; here girls don’t wear 
curls about their faces or hauging down their 
backs. That was the only thing that spoiled 
your looks ; everyone said 59.” 

How little Vivien dreamed of the bitter exvy 
that prompted Edith’s speech! 

“I did not know anyone noticed me at all,” 
returned Vivien, innocently. ‘‘ I shall never for- 
get my firet ball ;” and she added, unconsciously : 
‘Ts seems to meas ff this bal! has changed my 
whole life,” 

Ib never once cccurred to Vivien what a fatal 
admirsion she had made to the worldiy girl be- 
fore her who sat watching her tell-tale face so 
keenly. 

Steep was long in weighing down Vivien's 
bright eyes that nighs, 

"Ts some new diegrace about to overtake me? 
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she murmured. She opened her windows and 
looked at the stara gleaming in the blue eky. 
The nighd wind was whispering among the trees, 
aud the air was iregrant with the breath of the 
dew-steeped blossoms in the garden below, 

“' What has come to me!” she asked herself, 
Since morning she had changed, sven as the face 
of the heavens had changed aince sunrise, 

“ Why does the frank, handsome face of Percy 
Lisle haunt me{” she asked herself, with a 
frightened, wondering sigh. 

She loc ‘kea up ad the stars ; 
among them ; she closed her eyes, and that did 
not banish it. She could fancy that she saw his 
face among the foliage and waving trees—fair, 
frank and smiling. 

Even the sound of his voice lingered upon her 
senses with a thrill of pleasure that wae half 


it was shining 


pain. 

Then suddenly, and without warning, she began 
to realize the truth—ber heart had gone out to 
this handsome stranger as it had never gone out 
to Bertram Valentine. 

“If Thad only met Percy first,” she 
“how different my whole life would have been— 

oh, how different 1” 

The more she contrasted Percy Lisle and 
Bertram Valentine in her own mind the more 
Bertram suffered by the contrast. 

Ju that moment the plain truth waa laid bare 
before her-—Bertram Valentine had croesed her 

path when she was bud an innocent, trusting 
obild, Bis dark beauty had fascinated her, and 
their romantic meosting had deluded her into the 
belief that the admiration she had for him was 
surely the feeling which the poe’s had called 
love, 

Mhe admiration which bad blinded her was 
now torn rudely from her eyes, and she realised 
keenly the full extent of the enormity of the ain 
which Bertram Valentine had so ruthlessly com- 

aitted ; and in that one instand all reepect for 
him suddenly died out, and in its place came an 
intense loathing—s bitter hatred. 

The next few weeks paseed like a dream to 
Vivien, and they brought great changes The 
lifelong friendehip that had slways existed 
between Coarley Leighton and Percy Lisle soomed 


to have come to sn end—-each felt that the other | 


was & rival ;a beautiful, girlish face came between 
them, and their c coolness toeach other grew more 
apparen’ each day, 

it was hard to tell which one Vivisw favoured 
most, With Charley Leighton she was alwaye 
gay and bright ; but when Percy Lisle was near 
her eyes would droop and she had noth ing 90 say. 

This one fact encouraged Charley. 

“Sbe prefers me,” he thought, complacently, 
while Percy Lisle, looking into Vivien’s shy, 
averted face, told himeelf that she was not so in- 
different to him as she seemed. 

Meanwhile Edith Hurst looked on with bitter 
envy. 

“I would have won Charley Leighton in time, 
if she had not come between us,” 
‘I must put a stop to ib at once,” 

Edith was civting in the library with Mra. 
Leighton, when a sudden idea struck her, From 
the window where she sat she could see Vivien 
and Perey Lisle walking among the Aowers out 
on the lawn, aud anyone must have beon blind 
nob to have read the intense, paseionate leve that 
beamed upon his handsome face. 

** Did you not once tell me, aunt, that Percy 
Lisle wee almost as good as engaged to one of Sir 

ilbert Valentine's daughters?” asked E:lith, 
thoughtfully, 

Mre. Leighton glanced up in surprise from the 
book she was reading. 

“What a good memory you ave for euch 
affaira, Edith,” she eaid, laughin, I believe 
I did tell you methir x of the kind—not that 
they actually were eugaged, but that the match 
waz vel “9 much desire d by the parents of both 
he yeung people. Sir Gilberd Valentise bas a 
son who was 4 classmate of Percy's, and I see by 
he socielly papers he is soon to me rry & wealthy 
heiress, Miss Gertrude Froest.” 

Never mind the son, auntie; if ho is engaged 
I lose all further interest in him. Tell me of Sir 
Gil vert Valentine's daughters, and which one it is 


she thought, | 





that they wished Percy Lisle to marry!” asked 
Kdith. oe 

“There sre two daughters, I believe,” 
answered Mrs. Leighton, reflectively. ‘‘ Lilian 
and Eleanor; but I do not remember wiich is 
the one referred to. I should judge, though, it 
was Lilian Valentine.” 

“ You say the Valentines were friends of yours 
once?” Edith asked, eagerly. 

* Yee ; ; some years ago our families used to 
visit,” assented Mrs, Leighton; “but as the 
years advanced we have drifted apart, as friends 
often do,” she added, with a sigh. 

“Would it not be @ good idea to invite Sir 
Gilbert’s daughters bere to attend the garden 
party |" sr Edith, eagerly. “That would 
renew the old friendship, auntie.” 

"It would be a capital idea, my dear,” declared 
Mrs. Leighton, warmly. “It featrange I did not 
think of it before. Write and invite the young 
ladies by ail means; and let the invitation 
include the son Bertram and his francle, that we 
may not seem wanting in courtesy.” 

Edith sent the invitations, little dreaming that 
it was fate that had made her its tool in carrying 
out its peculiar desigus, and that the knowledge 
she thireted for was to be purchased at such a 
bitter cost. 

Out in the fragrance of the garden —_ 
another scene was being enacted. Vivien 
seated on ® mosa-covered rock by the frtatain, 
and Perey Lisle flung himself down ia the grass 
at her feet and looked up into her face, 

It was but @ repetition of the old, old story, 
dear reader-—the old story which is ever new and 
aweet to youth-—-the rosy flush of jove’s young 
dream which seemed to enfold them that sunny 
afternoon. 

Percy Lisle had given himself ap to his love. 
dream. The wish of his heart had been granted 
—he was alone with her, with noone to draw her 
attention from him ; yet, with all a lover's 
timidity, he found iv difficult to speak to Vivien, 
his heart was so full. 

“T must decide the question at once,” he told 
himself. ‘‘She must choose between Leighton 
and me,” 

His handsome face grew pale with emotion at 
the bare thought of his rival’s success, yed he 
kept his feelings under control, 

** Vivien,” he said, suddenly clasping one of 
the little white hands that lay In her lap, “I am 
going to tell you # secret which I have just dis- 
covered ; that is why I came here,” 


(70 be continued.) 








Trotn.—The open, bold, honest troth—ts 
always the safest, for everyone in any and all 
circumstances, - 

Arrzr THR UorNzymoon. — Young married 
people are surprised when they discover that 
the honeymoon is not entirely composed of honey. 
Even the first year of married life is not always 
the happiest, though it ought alwaye to be very 
happy. Living together plly is an art which 
the most affectionate couple cannot ordinarily 
learn in a year. Each has to make some unplea- 
eaut discoveries, and to overcome some fixed in- 
clinations ‘True happiness begine when these 
discoveries have been made, and eachis thoroughly 
revolved to make the other as happy as possible 
for ail time, 


Kar.y Impressions.—Most people are eet fn 
their firet opinions. Our early impressions 
would prevail with us through life if our opinions 
could not be altered. But the mind can be 
affected and the anderstauding influenced ; there- 
fore our firstopinion of things can be changed 
and eradicated. The most powerful way perhaps 
to efiech a change is by the influence of exampie, 
The echoolboy that is fond of mischief while at 
achool generally commits more or less crime 
during his lifetime, unless induced by good ex- 
amples to mend his waye. Thus wesee the great 
importance of forming such habits only as will 
render us bappy in life, and guide us smoothly 
through that short space of tlme which is allotted 
to man, 
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FACETIA. 


Tugy pressed forward and closely examined 
ihe Roentgen photograph, “ His liver,” they 
said, ‘ia the image of his father's, but he gets 
his lungs from his mother's folks,” 

Parsonen : “I hope yer honour will be lenient 
wit me, fer I am a poet.” Judge: * Hum— 
ever publish any poems?” “Qh, yes, air; lots 
of em.” “Six months.” 

Snort: “ Fogg, until now I have never felt 
obliged to ask you for a loan.” Fogg: “ And, 
strange to eay, Short, until now I have never felt 
obliged to refuse you.” 

A Sap Cass: ‘Ah, doctor,” sighed Mrs. 
Malaprop, “I amo afflicted with inromnia! It 
comes on every afternoon, and never leaves me 
until I get to sleep.” 

Lanbiapy (trying to evart the conversation): 
“Acs you foud of the antique, Mr. Slim?” 
New Boarder (suspiciously): “ Um-—er—not at 
table.” c 

“An!” exclaimed the cannibal chief, smark- 
ing his lips; “ what kind of a miniater was that 
we had for dinner?” “Your Excellency,” re- 
plied his companion, “{ should say it was a 
prime minister.” - 

Mr Boanprunk: “The heat was 198 in the 
shade.” Mr, Boosemore (endeavouring to give 
him his quietus): “ Fahrenheit or Centigrade f” 
Mr. Borndrunk (not to be caught) : ‘ Well, a bit 
ot each 1” 

Hx (admiring a vase of flowers): “Are they 
nod beautiful Do yeu know they remind me 
of yous” She (softly): “ But they are artifi- 
clsL” He: “Ab, yes; but you’d never know 


BounperBy : “Tam very sorry Miss Rosebud 
isout. You won't forget to mention that I 
called!" Inexperienced Housemaid: “No, in- 
deed, sir, I'l run straight upstairs now and tell 
her.” 

Gornam Dams: “Do you think Mr. Nice- 
feliow is in earnest?” Daughter: “I guesso, 
He asked me last evening which one of your 
daughters was your pet, and I told him that I 
thought if all three were married you would 
rather live with Clara or Dora than with me,” 

A try bridesmaid at a wedding the other 
day surveyed the departing bride and groom 
with a gloomy brow. ‘Ob, dear!” she pouted. 
"Sister was going to get married to-day, and 
have lots of fun ; and now that man’s taken her 
away!” 

“ My dear fellow,” wrote Robert Louis Steven- 
son in his last days to s young relative en- 
gaged in a hot political canvaw, “ politics isa 
vile and bungling business. I used to think 
meanly of the plumber ; but how he shines be- 
side the politician! ” 

Swirt was one day in company with a young 
coxcomb, who, ri from his char, said, witha 
conceited and confident air, “I would have you 
know, Mr. Dean, I set up for a wit.” “Do you, 
indesd #” replied the dean; “then take my 
advice and sit down again,” 

“Moixe,” said the superintendent, ‘‘ there is a 
dead dog reported in —— Street, I want you 
to look after its disposition,” An hour later the 
intelligent officer telephoned : “I have inquired 
about the dog, and find that he had a very savage 
disposition,” 

A CLERGYM¢N was talking to his Sunday 
School scholars the other day, and he expressed 
the hope that they would never come down 
stairs without firet saying their prayers. A 
bright little boy promptly responded, ‘ 
bave to say my prayers, ‘cause I don't sleep up 
staire, 

Porm (rendering into Eoglish): “And, sir, 
how dost thou fare to-day?” Teacher: “ Tech- 
nically correct ; but don’t you thiuk the tranala- 
tion is a little stiff ? *t you give some- 
thing « little more colloquial? Now, under 
similar cireumetancee, what would you say 1” 


Pupil (after » moment’s reflection): “Say, old 
man, how’s your liver 7” 


I ahan’d. 


“ Doctor,” said he, “I’m a victim of in- 
somnia. I can’t sleep if there’s the least nolse— 
such as a cat on the back fence, for instance.” 
“This powder will be eff:ctive,” replied the 
physician, after compounding a prescription. 


it. You give it to the cat in a little milk,” 

“Do you remember,” asked the young lawyer 
and promoter, “ that you ouce said [ would never 
be rich? I rather think Iam on the road to 
riches, atleast?” “I never said you would not 
be rich,” anawered the elderly cynic, “1 only 
said you would never bave auy money of your 
own, and I still say so.” 

A. French soldier, stationed at a picture- 

gallery, had strict orders to allow no one to pase 
without first depositing his walking-stick. A 
gentleman came in with his hands in his pockete. 
The soldier, taking him by the arm, said,— 
“ Citizen, where is your stick?” “I bave no 
stick.”” ‘Then you will have to go back and 
get one before I can allow you to pass,” 
Two rivals for the hand of a young lady met 
the other day. Said one; “I hear that Marie's 
father snubbed you unmercifully last night when 
you asked him for the band of hia ghter, 
You see, old man, it’s only left now for me to 
‘ask and have.” “Yes,” quietly replied the 
other, “the old gentleman ssid that Marie had 
better marry-an aea at once, So you have only 
to ‘go in and win,’” 

“GENTLEMEN,” said a » “Ihave no de- 
sire to deafen you with the sounds of my 
let ; I pity your ears, doyou pity me!” In the 
face of thie frank statement purses opened freely 
and it rained sous. But one day ap habitual 
clicnt of the too-modest artist took the fancy te 
teat bis talent, and insisted that he play a piece 
from his repertoire, “ Alas, sir,” reeponded the 
musician, compelled to comply, “ I am forced to 
confess to you that I don’t know the fired thing 
about = inatrument, I use it only as o 
threat 1” 


“When do I take it, doctor?” ‘ You don’tteke | 


Youne Wirz (proudly): “ George always says 
there’s no cooking like mine,” Uacle Crusty 
(with a disdainful sniff): “ Does he? Well, he’s 
about right there, poor chap.” 
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SOCIETY. 

[xe Queen will probably leave Osborne for 
Scotland on Monday, August 24th, as Ber 
Majesty wishes to spend the lamented Prince 
Conaort’s birthday (August 26th) at Balmoral, 

Tue Emperor William has definitely given up 
hia projected visit to Cowes for this year, and he 
will spend the regatta week at Schloss Wilhelms- 
iohe, near Cassel, with the Empress and their 
children. The weather in and off Norway was 
miserably wet and cold during the first fortnight 
of the Emperor's crvise, 

THe Duke and Duchess of Fife are going to 
Duff House, Banffshire, for a month before they 
settle at one of their residences oun Upper Dee- 
side for the autumn, The Prince of Wales will 
be the guest of the Duke and Duchess of Fife 
at Mar Lodge during the last fortnight of 
September, when there are to be a succession of 
deer-drives in Mar Forest, 

TueRe is sure to be a great deal of going and 
coming between York Cottage, Castle Rising, the 
Norfolk bome of the Dachees of Fife, and Apple- 
ton Halli when Prince Carl and his bride are 
established there, for Princess Maud will make 
an ideal hostess, and the Duchess of York loves 
the society of her high-spirited young sister-in- 
law. 

Tue Prince of Wales is going to Homburg 
where he will arrive on Saturday, Auguet 15th, 
for @ stay of three weeks, Jt is possible that 
His. Royal Highness may go over to Baden- 
Baden for 3 day or two duripg the race-week, fn 
which case he will be the guest there of the 
Prince of Furstenberg. The Prince of Wales 
will return to Lendon on Sunday, September 
Oth, while on Mondsy the 7th he is going to 
Tryston Hall, Yorkshire, on a visit to Lord 
Crewe, and His Royal Highness will be at Don- 
caster on each day of the races, this being his 


first appearance ab that meeting for six years, | 


Phe Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, Duke and 
Duchess of Montrose, and Lord and Lady 
Londonderry will be included in the house 
party at ryston, 

Princess CHARLES oF DanMark and P:ineess 
‘Victoria of Wales have had two pretty blouses 

ade alike of violet woollen goods of light 
texture, cormabined with cream silk bengaline, 
and trimmed with crsam piece lace. There is a 
tight-fitting lining, over which {s mounted, fron 
and back, a round yoke of silk, re covered with 
lace, The etuff is arranged with a graduated 
box-pleat in centre, as there is no seam. It 
meets a square front, both sections being stitched 
up with the under-arm seam, In front the 
basque is mounted from waist, it being lined 
with silk, and interlined with stiffening. The 
collar is upright, and lined with lace. The fancy- 
shaped bretelles that outline the yoke are of 
white silk, interlined with muslin and outlined 
with fasertion lace, the lower portion of sleeve 

wing being faced to elbow to match, The 
sleeves terminate at elbow with » soft falling of 
white lace, The sisters have also had two grace- 
ful gowns made in floral pattern eatin brocade, 
trimmed with chiffon and wide satin ribbon, 
with @ fall train and Priacess-shaped back, tighb- 
Gtting, while iu front thore is a centre fulness of 
the materia! mos% effectually gauged at the neck. 
The fulness is bordered with square-shaped 
revers carried round the neck in roll collar form, 
shaped on the double and outlined with frills of 
chiffon, Upright collars covered with a drapery 
of satin, broad satin ribbon trimming in front 
and edged with chiffon. The full sleeves are 
arraoged in large paffs, and finish at the elbow 
with a deep frill of chiffon, These are very 
e'ylish tea-gowns, 

Princess CHAntes OF Denmark has always 
heen as great a favourite with her Danish grand- 
parents aud their subjects as she is in the land 
of her birth, and they are naturally delighted at 
the prospect of having ber with them for @ con- 
siderable portion cf every year, The match, 
indeed, is equally popular In both countries, and 

» all respects the omens for the happiness of 
the young couple who have been united so 
recently seem as propitious as we would ali have 
them to be, 





STATISTICS, 


Onty one man in 208 is over 6 feed in 
height. 

THe film of a soap-bubble is the 2.500,000th 
of an inch in thickness, 

Ir is 70 years since the first railway in the 
world was finished, and now some 400,000 
miles are in existence, 

Tue income of the Emperor of Russia for 
one day is £5,000; Sultan of Turkey, £3,600 ; 
Enoperor of Austria, £2,000; German Emperor, 
£1,600; King of Italy, £1,300 ; Queen Victoria, 
£1,300; King of Belgium, £1,300; President 
of France, £1,000; President of the United 
States, £25, 

Tux number of mountain railways in the 
world in 1895 was as follows: Swiizerland, 17; 
Germany, 14; Austria, 10; Italy, 4; Frauce, 4; 
while four were distributed between Spain, 
phere Greece, and Maderia. In Asia there 
were threa, one in Sumatra, one in Japan, and 
one in Syria. In North America there were 
three, in Central America one, and in South 
America four, 





GEMS. 


Man's life is really happy chiefly because he is 
ever expecting that it soon will be so, 

Benzrir your friends that they may love 
you atili more dearly; benefit your enemies 
that they may become your friends, 

R&VOLUTIONS are not made, they come, A re- 
volution is as natural a growth as an oak, It 
— out of the past, Its foundations are laid 
ar , 

Rejoice in the joy of life. Be touched with 
tenderness and sympathy for all this life that 
can. feel and suffer, and do not dare to add a 
pang to the burden of the world's sorrow. 

THE shadows of the mind are like those of 
the body. In the morning of life they all lie 
behind us ; at aoon we traniple them under our 
feet ; and in the evening they stretch long, broad 
aud deepening before us, 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Frmp Asranacus~—Blanch the asparagus a 
couple of minutes and then drain it; dip each 
piece in butter and fry it in hot fat. When done, 
sprinkle with salt and serve hot, This is nice 
aud easy to prepare. 

Banana Pig.—Slice raw bananas, add butter, 
sugar, allepice and vinegar or boiled cider, or di- 
luted jelly ; bake with two crusts. Cold boiled 
sweet potatoes may be used instead of bananas, 
and are very nice, 

Ratsmn Wire.—One pound of white sugar, two 
pounds of raisins, seeded and chopped, one lemon 
—wil the juice and half the grated peel—two 
gallons of boiling water. Put all in a stone jar, 
and stir every day for a week, Strain and bottle 
it. It will be ready to use in ten days, 
Fartcassex.—Cut the beef in rather thin pieces 
atew for thirty minutes in broth or gravy enough 
to cover, season with salt, pepper, ard, if liked, 
a slice or two of onfon. Just before serving stir 
in the beaten yolk of an egg, then ® spoonful of 
vinegar. Pour over squares of toast, 

Toncus on Toast.--One cup of cold boiled 
ham or tongue, yolk of two eggs, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of mustard, and a dash of cayenne, 
Chop the tongue or ham very fins. Beat the 
yolks until light, add them to tongue or ham, 
add the sessoning, stir the whole over the fire 
until the eggs are cooked, Serve immediately 
on squares of buttered toast, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tax finent existing green diamond is in the 
Green Vault at Dreaden, in which are preserved 
the royal treasures of Saxony. 


Most of the shoes worn in Japan are made o 
straw or wood. In the entire country there is 
buti one factory where leather shoes are made. 


Minors that will sot bresk are made of 
polished and transparent celluldid plate, backe? 
with quicksilver, like ordinary glace mirrors. 


Tur largest oak tree now standing in Great 
Britain ie that known as the “Cowthorpe,.” {t 
is 78 feet in circumference at the ground, and 
about 146 feet high. 


MILx stations are found at various places fa 
the cities of Chili. A cow is aheres on 4 
f and when a person wants a milk 
Beets is milked to order. The coat is a trifle, 
and brandy fs at hand if he prefers a milk punch, 

THE cerémonies at the creation of a knight 
have been varioue ; the principal were @ box on 
the ear and a stroke with a sword on the 
shoulder. The blow with the naked fist was in 
use among the ancient Normans. It was after- 
wards changed foto a blow with the flat of the 
sword on the shoulder of the knight, and this 
ceremony is etillin use, 

Tux flowers of the nasturtinm, at the end of 
a hot summer day, give out light of a phosphoric 
nature. The same phenomenon has Wit- 
nessed in other British flowers, but almost ex- 
clusively in those that are yellow or orauge- 
caewek Thus it has been seen in the sun- 
flower, in the garden marigolds, monkshood, the 
orange lily, the poppy, and the arum. 

THE sea cucumber—one of the curious jelly 
bodies that Inhabit the ocean—can practically 
efface himself when in danger by squeezing the 
water out of his body and forcing himself into 4 
narrow crack—so.narrow as not to be visible to 
the naked eye. He can throw out nearly the 
whole of his inside, and yet live and grow it 
again, 

In city streets sparrows are the most sctive 
scavengers we could have for their aize. It ought 
to be more generally known that as the sparrows 
increase in cities rata decrease. Rate decrease 
because the birds leave so littie for them to live 
upon, Sparrows or rats, which shall we have fu 
our great cities? Sparrows, by all means; they 
are neither dangerous nor unsightly like the rate, 
and doa better work than the rodents. 

Som ingenious fruit-dealers have inyented s 
way of colouring their wares in order to improve 
their market value. They colowr ordinary 
oranges « deep red, making them look like blood- 
oranges, which fetch much higher prices. They 
also tint pineapples to make them look more 
attractive, and dye the common white strawberry 
a lovely red. Melons are now being treated in 
a similar way, and tinted a fine orange, their 
favour being increased by injecting an easence 
of melon, 

Ir ie generally taken for granted that red is 
the most conspicuous colour that can be used for 
soldiers’ uniforme, but it seema this is not the 
cave. A German officer recently declared that 
the white-coated cuirassiers were more conspil- 
cucus even against the suow than the red coats 
of the Ziether Hussars, and complimented Eng- 
lishmen on being so practical a race as to embody 
this fact in the uniform of their soldiers, He 
further mentioned special experiments on the 
ranges ip corroboration of his statement, the re- 
sulta furnished being three hits to the blue 
target against one to the red, As a convincing 
illustration, a equad of ten volunteers, two 
dressed in light grey, two in dark grey, two in 
ecarlet, two in dark blue, and two in green, 
were ordered to march off, and were carefully 
watched by a number of volunteer officers, and 
the result attained was as pews — ~ 
light disappeared, next the scarlet, 16 
dark aie. yo a after this the dark blue and 
the dark green were still visible. The import- 
ance of these experimenta cannot be overrated, 
and they are well worth following up, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tow. ~Bvery hospital has its own rule. 

. P.—Replies are never forwarded by post, 
Es1p.—We think you shovid consult a lawyer, 
InvesToR.--You had better obtain a prospectus. 
Heute. —Itis a much disputed point in bistory. 

.—Nottingham is on the north side of the Trent. 
His.—It is wholly a matter for your own judgment. 
{41 cRaNT. —Brasil grows half the coifee crop of the 
world. 
PLAINtie®.—You must go to a lawyer to know how to 
proce “L. 
Country Oovam.—No such institution existe fa 
London. 
Beatia.—The passenger must pay when called upon 
w do 80. 
ALcy.—The Hines quoted will be found in Byron's 
“ Mazeppa.” 
H. K —It should last about five or alx years, if care- 
f put om. 
5. L—The way of expressing 1896 in these ty 
mDOCCXOVEL “ 
_ Mas rua Bither through filter paper or doubled 
a or inem. 
an.—No; if you want it you must be prepared to 
> th e expense. 
Hinay Bet but they ean forbid the marriage until 
the girl {s twenty-one. 
z 2 —Debters are answerable for making payment 
full te thelr ereditors. 
Worarmep Onz.—It fs said that fresh lettuce; eaten at 
uight, will cure insomnia, 
_M. L.—Penny pom ted is suficient on a receipt for a 
lion sterling tf you 
Aovwnea.—The measurements given appear to indicate 
general shay proportions. 
ousswirs,—IJrish salmon is gaid to have a richer 
lavour than ether English or Scotch, 
Nep.—The Thames of England is 220 miles long. The 
‘ver of the same name in Uanuada is 160. 
Y. H.-~The fruit on the branches overhangiog your 
arien belongs to the owner of the trees. 
A. J.—Buddha, Vishnu or Foe was the first who 
reduced the Hindoo theology into a syetom. 
Probably soft soap and ammonia were present. 
You u had better have the substance analysed, 
ADMIRER, —Mr. Wilson Barrett is beyond question 
cognized a8 & of the first water.” 
Many.—Of course the tenant must pay the rates and 
taxes, according to the stipulations of the )case, 
L. ‘T.—Vegetatile, and in no way “dangerous ;”" but 
sot as strong as well-made fresh goss arabic. 
a T.—You probably go to. bed too os:ly ; that would 
count for your wakefulness in the early morning. 
r Oovarm.—The chief objection to marriages 
etwee on first cousins is that the affinity is too close. 
Lco.~Leopold, from the Gorman, denotes a Defender 
che e * people, the French Louis being its equivalent. 
O.—You can cut overhanging branches of trees 
Sled thas te of dite poate nee tabeen thee toon 
be ~The quicker it {a dried the better ; it should 
not be “Jad by,” but exposed to light and alr at once. 
Nevry.-—-Do not soak freak fish in water before cook- 
ing, it this treatment only ruins the flavour, and makes 
i og . 
he Hay Webb wae drowned in attempting to 
wim the pids of Niagara (not the Falls), on Um duly 
tr . 18838. 
RORG my Qtvil Service includes very many 
branc aaa departments, and most of them are open to 
ompetition, 
2.—-A “reprieve” bene pghy that the sentence of 
** respite,” 


0 ner is altogether reversed ; that it is 
only deferred, 
“wLy,--All the sons of kings and queeng are princes 
by birth. ‘They are created dukes to give them a rank 
i the peerage, 


or TH, We have never tried, so cannot tell the effect, 

at do you think it would answer? - Why not make the 
experiment yourself ? yey 
, 8, M.--It is necessary that the person masking = wilt 
t “sonty-one youre of age, as no will made by & person 


nder that age ts 
Hourpay Sexe. — Isle of Man; the fare from 
yde is moderate, cheap, and ‘the climate and 


arangements excellent. 
, HARLIZ.—Praotice with the dumb bells, or Indian 
abs, or crossbar, a my develop your muscle aud give 
the © stoutnese you destro. 
10Net.—The Royal Academy of Arta is composed of 
tor vty “ Academicians"s bnt there is & junicr grade, 


E W.—You should send them to an expert to have 
them tightened ; ff you ameee it yourself you would 
pro! make matters wo 

Asrrpant.—You must Cai the Obief Constable, at 
Metropolitan ce, Scotland-yard, London 
stating your measurement and occupation. 

de aa - ay expected to shake hands, 
especially with a lady om, being «introduced to her, 
caneph dhataendly invites you to do so, 

Rewaway.—An apprentice who leaves his master 
without. servivg his .time may be leepily. forced to 
return and f the terms of the sgreemen 

L. T. P.—If the order was ‘not executed in reasonable 
time the customer could conntermand it. He cannot 
be made te pay for work only partly dono. 

Marer.— Parents aré not legally Mable for windows 
broken by their children ; but the children can be sum- 
moned, and, if old enough, can be puuiabed. 

R. V.-- Growing blackberries and mushrooms, by law, 
are not private property. You may be prosecuted for 
takiog thera, land where they grow, Dat not for theft in 


ea be A sapiens gy (which goon he- 

‘eye the air) in all the rat- 

beles' Army the wal 6 special detestation of a rat 
is anything which injures his glossy vvat. 

Surrexrr.—Inflammation in the-knee is a disagreo- 
ee ae ot wetoeiin for Wdering high hecla Life- 
long lameness soietines rectlts from over-indulgence 
in high heels, : 

Toxonamo 5.—~The.word = corde means a dead body. 
In old poe it was written “corse.” The word 
* corps” ee te meays a body of soldiers, 
and is hen applied to actors, cers, & 2. 


A HUNDRED MILES. 


He tumbled from bis eeity wheel, 
Anci set it by the door ; 
en stood as 
His feet on earth once more ; 
> as he mopped his rumpled head, 
is tace os "ron he in nllen . 
byt tty run,” he said ; 
“I did a bundred mi oy” 


* A hundred miles!* T orlod. ad think! 
What beauties you have 

The reedy streams whore cattle. drink, 

The meadows rich and green. 

Where did wend your rapid _ 

a 

Ho shook bis bead. Wi cxonks 

I did a hundred miles!" 
"Rania 
Ah, how 


av ese the ley vot and din 
Beneath the heaven's blue ; 


He on said, “Tho roads wore fair 5 
De numdred tiles 1” 


I . 
ik 
A. D.—" Love wea such as you describe them, 
shoul ‘be returned to their donors yor nay “on 


are broken. GF Sonban here neg ae 
rule when the presents are of iting waine butnet 
cae a 

0. 8.—With the hot palm of your hand well rub in 
good dreasing of castor of] : popest mess Sey, (ana 67 27 
fet your feot in to warm the leath er through, and 
rab in the castor ofl ; Lge “penile er walking & 
little in thom and they will come all right. 


Bowarp.—You will respect yourself and your young 
lad eae: pena if more if you leave them at proper 
y girls seem to think that it ia polite wo say, 
**Oh, On does berry,” when all the time they ere nervous 
and worried because the caller does not go. 
Anxious Ruapen.—The term “Infantry” was fret 
as in » wars with the bs-aeiel 4 
designate yguard of a Prince. or Iafa 
It was extended to the entire body of fooct-soldiers, 
and adopted throughout Europe, 
Farr Baapinray.--The frock-coat is unquestionably 
ecorded 


: 


Dhl yea dpe og were black before they were 
red, and it Is rarity of those in the earlier colour 
that gives them a value ; before the stamp was inver.‘¢« 
a beautifdlly-engraved énvelope-sexved the purpose, 
designed by an ertist named Mulready, Ky there 
— are now worth from ten to fifteen shillings 
each. 

Jacon,—You will got the varnish off your woodwork 
by applying to it a mixture of equal parts turpentine 

and aloohol ; give it time to soak, then s¢rape off ; you 
may have to get off the andwork and make aJ} 
smooth by ru aN rat the wood with pumice-stone dipped 
in water, or you may try your soap and soda eolution, 
Me 

. 8. 8.—There are fow things that cause such last- 

ian ‘and violent quarrels as religious matters, and when 
they begin thore is rarely an ond to them during the 
lifetizao of the belligerents. Where there are = 
causes of disaffection it le much better to drep t 
aia at once an/‘l before there are apy pon Ae a: 

ons. 


A. B. C.—Plwe a deep earthenware pan in a box, 
surround if with wet sand, place the butter in the par, 
cover it over, and place the Md on the box to exclude 
the air. Keep the aand wet with plenty of cold water 
For small quantities of butter a email tin will be found 
useful. BKvery few days the saud should be emptied 
out and rinsed in plenty of water. 


Mintam — You must have a good knowledge of English: 
and itt agi. & be able to teach the elementary rules of 
arithmetic, write a good banc, be quick at needlework 
and, tn addition, be kind and concilia in disposition, 

and’ make up your mind toendvre all the annoyances, 
dradgery, and in flagging which the charge of the young: 


Duirs.—It ia the opinion of a great many people 
that a little practical experience is the best possthile 
foundation for the etudy of « profession. It enables: 
the pup!l to Understand what otherwise might be 
obscure and misleading. Books on dentistry or other 
professions are more useful to the pupU who is under 
competent tnatraction and in the practical pursuit of 
the one special obj «ct. 

In Trovnrz.—Tell the youn wen at our people 
object to your talking over the wal about the 
grounds, and that he will be welcome at the house, 0% 
course, if there are objections to him, and your faraily 
do not consider bim a proper aasoclate, that complicaice 
matters. But, whatever jou do, put 5 stop at once and 
forever to the attentions of amy man who will not 
openly admit bis preference for you. 

G. B.—Trim off the roots and imperfect parts of a 
quart of large mushrooms, and wash them in plenty of 
cold water containing a tablespoonful of viuegar ; cut as 
maany slices of bread, free from crust, as wiil cover the 
bottom of a medium-sized baking-pan. Lay the mush 
rooms on the bread, sprinkle them with pepper and 
ealt, on: emall piece of butter om each oue, ani! set 
the pan in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Serve tho 
~ coms on toast, being careful that it does not 

urn, 


Burps-E.xor.—For marking napery the old English 
letters seem to be the favourite although some fora) 
letters are seem, Not long ago ocottom and Nnen 
threads were used for this » but now that 
rfoction they 
are ig coarser than 
Ons flose for the solid work, and Agisatic ctchive 
ailk for outlining the vines, Avc., of the floral letters. 
The imitial or monogram should be placed in ore 
corner — the na: and at the centre of one side 
of the table-cov & bride should always use her 
own » intial iu marking bed-lincw and napery. 


Tunierr.— Deposits made with savings ‘hanks are: 
lent to the Government, who pay & much higher rate of 
n 


interest u tae money tha given usually in the 
ordinary ke of the country ; but in order to prevent 
poople with ty ‘ot a at command from taking 


advantage of this e, which is solely intended to 


© Government deciines to pay interest to 
any! Nigend ve apne ome waged ag ok £50 yearly ; 5 te 
. ee net an mapt beyend thir 
ement, "Wocchicud declares ft % ey en who 
paley nto one savings bank will forfeit the whole sum at 
is credit if it is found that he ie also depositing in 
other similar banks iu order to obtain the Government 
interest on more than the £50; but a rxam may have 
that sum in @ savings han aud ea much at he Likes in 
any of the ordinary banks of the country such as the 
one you name. 





an English invention, and its first r 


“a coat of val ko a frock, exa- 
broldered 


all over with oh feeeres Seed tees 

Fieren.—A Rome.made salve which {s efficacious 
os ee od or cuts bo made by me’ 
Glee ator ‘ral sit Ge tegres dtonte thoro iy, melted 

lente are 0 melted 

remove the write tee the fire, and otis datil eald. 
Keep it in small boxes, or lee with wide mouths. 
If too hard it can be warmed y ni we mnted for 
use, 


Estaveiast.—You seem to yn that at 390 mig rs sud- 
is postin that you Logie but we shoul 


attempt a haswdous one. It would 
better for you, we think. a pcg ral mes, and 


if you should find it agreeable to occasi y aw Sam 
the peu and take up the brush, or te 30 reverse, One of 
them will not have  eenatned wheliy if it contri. 





called * Associates.” "When a vacancy occurs the 
Ac.demicians elect a uew meraber. 





buted but little toward increasing your Income, 


ts in 1540, rye dog abe Renee, VIJI."1t te desaribed as’ 


— 


Lownon Reaver can be sent to any pert of the 
pues ae ioe Weekly ; or Gearterte., 





— 


Aw Back Munamns, Panre and Vorvune are in print, 
and may be had of ali Book seilera, 


Fg my a ae 


4a 6d. 


Fenny, post-ireo, 


ew Aviv Lerress to ws Apporessep to Tux Bowron oF 
Tex Loxpow Reape, 884, Strand, W.0. 





tH. We cannot undegfake fo return rejected many 
scripte, 


Tux INDEX to Vot. LEVI. ts Now Ready; Price Oro 
Three-halfpence, 
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How shall we save life? 


and how shall we prevent infectious disease 
enteri ig the Home? 

By the use of LIFEBUOY SOAP. 
Where there are dirty boards and sinks, musty 
cupboards and foul smells, there disease is 


surely germinating, and wii! thrive. This deadly 
work can be stopped with one bar of 


LIFEBUOY “séir” 


It will not only remove the seeds of 
sickness which thrive in dirt, but it will 


Maeufactuted - 


by Me Proprietors ' Fes ERC 1 hy ‘mm Here, 


destroy them. 


then, we have the means of pre- 


my {SUN Mt SE Sb ee ir e venting and destroying infection. It 
' Dr ‘ - " he needs only that we put out our hands 
p THE QUEQ Se Pam and use it 

















600, O00 PACK AGES SOLD WEEKLY. 











SULPHOLINE:* 


SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





Promotes Appetite. 


GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. | 
L 


SHILLING — Borru ES. 


“BEST SOAPS FOR SUMMER.” 
CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Toilet Soap 


(6a. Tablets), and 


Carbolic Prickly-Heat Soap 


(6d. amd is. Bars).. 


Most refreshing and pleasant for Bath or Toilet, acting as pre- 
ventives of skin irritation or contagious diseases, besides having 
a wery healthy and parifying effect, and materially assisting to 
improve the complexion and remove blotches, 

Especially useful after Cycling, Tennis, or oter outdoor exercis: 


USED BY H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES WHEN IN INDIA 


FRED. I. MOUAT, Esq., M.D., late Professor of Medicine in the 
Medical College of Calc atta, states: “For some time before I left 


| India I used your Carbolic Soaps with much satisfaction and advan 
| tage; indeed, [ ceased to use any other. I found none so detergent 
| and 80 soothing to the discomfort caused by prickly-heat, profuse per 
| spiration, and other sources of dermic irritation.” 





| Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, éc., or 1s. worth and upwards 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


F.C. CALVERT & CO., Manchesier. 


sent Post-free in United rattan, for Value. 





AWARDED 75 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 
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